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GOODS AND PASSENGER 
MOTORS ON THE HIGAIAY. 


WELLERS in the country must be pardoned if they 
read the proceedings of the Imperial Transport 
Conference with dismay. Most of them are very 
well aware that they are face to face with a disturb- 
ance which is unavoidable. At this time of day 

he would be a very hardy controversialist who dared to argue 
that heavy motor vehicles should be prohibited from running 
on the highwav. On the contrary, the opinion is gaining 
ground that the road must be built for the traffic ; the traffic 
cannot be shaped to suit the exigencies of the highway. But 
while acknowledging this, it must also be said that in many 
respects those heavy vehicles are the cause of much annoyance 
and expense. Some of the speakers at the Conference deplored 
the fact that the transport of goods by motor has not advanced 
as rapidly as the transport of passengers. This may be so ; 
but in some respects they come under the same category. The 
highway, for example, suffers much in the same way from the 
passage along it of a heavily loaded omnibus as from a 
mechanically propelled lorry. The roads out of London attest 
the fact. Where the omnibus has begun to run twenty-five 
or thirty miles out of town, the highway is cut up in the most 
extraordinary fashion, so that anyone travelling along it in a 
light vehicle is bumped and tossed about as much as he could be 
on a mountain track. Local authorities have done their best 
to keep up the roads, but the expense is a very serious 
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consideration. When in addition to omnibuses there is a heavy 
goods traffic, the difficulties greatly increase. The carriages in 
which goods are transported vary greatlv in weight and genera] 
character. There is, first of all, the comparatively light var 
of the local tradesman, which, as a rule, does not damage the 
road more than an ordinary motor does. Next, there are the 
much heavier vans sent out by the great London stores. Thess 
deliver goods over an area extending in many instances to mor 
than twenty-five miles out of London. They are huge, heav\ 
trucks, which still manage to go along the road at a considerabk 
pace. The more daring of them traverse the byways as muc] 
as the highways of the shires, and it is perhaps in the lanes that 
they do most damage, or, at any rate, that their damage is mos* 
visible. 

Many people during the last few years have change 
from the neighbourhood of the highway to that of the lan 
in order to escape the dust and annoyance, not to say the dange: 
of the new road traffic. But wherever they go these pursu 
them. If they do not wish to patronise the stores some of thei: 
neighbours are certain to do so, and so the great van go 
panting up the beautiful, but in many cases narrow and il] 
kept, lanes. On these the two wheels make ruts that ar 
extremely dangerous. On the broad highway the wheels nee 
not run always in the same groove, but in the !ane they ar 
compelled to do so, with the result that finally a good rut i 
made which in winter becomes practically impassable to th 
cyclist. In frosty weather there is this smooth wheel-li 
bordered on each side by hard walls. Even a very skilfu 
cyclist finds it prudent to walk, and the hand-cart or oth 
similar conveyance can only be piloted very slowly along then 
at all. This state of things cannot continue. But if the lanes 
are to be made passable all the year round it is very 
evident that there must be a vast increase in the expense 
of maintenance. This will not be confined to the lanes only, 
because the highways are suffering from a third form of 
goods transport, which is perhaps the deadliest of all. The 
carriage of goods along the highway, whatever the authorities 
may say, is visibly increasing, and there appears to be no limit 
to the size or number of vehicles or trains. A correspondent 
wrote to us a little while ago saying that after midnight he was 
asked by the driver of a heavily-laden lorry at St. Albans thx 
way to Birmingham ; and this proved only the first of a long 
stream of similar lorries, which numbered altogether thirty 
three. They were making this long journey with loads of wh: 
appeared to be iron and wood machinery. 

It would be interesting if some ot the experts would mak 
a statistical calculation showing to what extent the roa 
suffered by the wear and tear of these immense vehicles 
and, secondly, what economic advantage, if any, was gained 
to the manufacturers. Of course, there is a very great differenc 
between the railroad and the highroad. The railroad is kept 
under stern control, the State enforces upon it expensive regula 
tions, and as carriers the railway company, which means in this 
aspect the shareholders, are taxed on their profits. The highway 
is kept up at the local expense, the manufacturer being his 
own carrier pays nothing that is strictly comparable with the 
Income Tax levied on distance. We have not worked out ihe 
figures, but it would be very instructive to do so. Attention 
should be directed also towards what are really goods trains 
of which we have counted six or ten all being pulled along the 
highway by one engine, and each of them about the weigli 
and capacity of a goods truck. Now, as we have said before 
it is impossible to put back the clock and prohibit this trathi 
because that would be to impose limitations on industry ; but 
it is obviously unfair that the expense of road maintenance 
should continue to be met by a system organised for a ver 
different kind of traffic. This is not a matter of any part, 
concern, and perhaps, therefore, 1t has much less chance of being 
attended to; but the electors should insist that whoever is in 


power next Parliament should deal in a thorough-going manner 


with what is, perhaps, the greatest grievance of the country- 
side at the present moment. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Lady Beatrice Ormsby-Gore, 
( the elder daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness 01 
Salisbury. Lady Beatrice married the Hon. William Ormsby 
Gore, M.P., only son of Lord and Lady Harlech, in April last. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers +/ they would forward the ¢ 


spondence at once to him, 
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ORD Rosebery has been called “ the orator of Empire,” 
but he is also our great Imperial monitor. No one 
observes his contemporaries more closely or criticises 
them with a shrewder kindness. His latest discourse 
on Anglo-Saxon defects dealt chiefly with the 

lecay of good manners. Presenting prizes to the pupils of 
he Royal Grammar School, Guildford, he quoted from 
he excellent Statutes of that institution, framed three 
uundred years ago: ‘‘ Honesty and cleanness of life, gentle 
lecent speech, humility, courtesy and good manners were to be 
stablished by all good means.’’ No better advice could be 
ziven. It used to be the fashion to praise a man of rugged 
exterior and rude speech as a rough diamond. Generally 
speaking, ‘‘ rough ’’ was very correct, but “‘ diamond ”’ could be 
queried ; and even if the jewel did exist, it would have been 
none the worse for polishing. Unaffected, simple, plain good 
manners may be defined as one of the means of making the best 
of one’s self. Courtesy and “ decent gentle speech ” will always 
conduce to help a boy along the road he wishes to go. Be it 
noted all the same that among the many and shining virtues 
of Lord Rosebery’s countrymen, gentleness of manners holds 
no conspicuous place. 


August has been called the children’s month. It is the 
time when families migrate to the seaside, when schools are 
closed and the little people are on holiday. It is estimated 
that at the beginning of the month between two and three 
million boys are turned loose for six weeks of play and rambling. 
We all know what happens—the heartfelt joy of the friends 
and parents when the boys come home, the distraction which 
is caused by their pranks, and the universal relief felt when 
once more the time comes for their boxes to be packed for 
return to school. Many who are constantly complaining of 
the mischief they accomplish, nevertheless, would be very sad 
if the house was not enlivened by the children during their 
summer holidays. The irritation is temporary, the memory 
of their noise and happy laughter abiding. 


“R. L. S.” used to hate what he called literary “ body- 
snatching,” and we are not sure that he would have exonerated 
from this charge those responsible for the publication of four 
letters of Charlotte Bronté. No doubt, the high-minded 
Dr. Paul Heger is actuated by unselfish motives in presenting 
this correspondence to the British Museum. His main object 
would appear to be to clear the reputation of his father, the 
Professor Constantin Heger, to whom Charlotte Bronté wrote 
the letters. Sooth to say, the Professor stands little in need 
of this service. Austere, cold, unsympathetic, he is the model 
husband to whom indiscretion is impossible. Were a maid 
never so love-lorn, he only chides her for being exaliée, and, 
indeed, on one of the passionate letters in which this woman of 
genius laid bare her heart he made some notes about a shoe- 
maker's bill! He does not seem to have known genius when 
he met it. Charlotte Bronté was to him but a school item, 
one of hundreds, to each of whom he did his duty, as he would 
say. But no good purpose is served by raking up the memory 
of this foolish passion, this foolish hour in the history of a great 
writer. To pretend it is done for the removal of stains that 
never existed is to crown injury with cant. 


A good example of the kind of letter that may be published 
With interest and advantage is afforded by Sir Frederick Kenyon 
in the August number of the Cornhill Magazine. Dealing 
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with the Browning MSs., he gives some examples of the critical 
notes which Miss Barrett, lving on her back on her couch, 
wrote on tiny sheets of paper, “ for, as she says, she was a small 
woman and liked to have small things about her.”’ All who love 
letters will delight in the appreciation and cleverness and 
dexterity of her tiny notes on “Saul.” Take as a specimen 
the line, “‘ Then a sunbeam burst thro’ the blind tent-roof 
showed Saul.”’ Miss Barrett notes ‘‘ the admirable effect of 
your sudden sunbeam,” but suggests “the removal of the 
clogging epithet ‘ blind,’ ”’ and suggests as an emendation “ Then 
a sunbeam that burst through the tent-roof showed Saul! ”’ 
Even in the passages she admired most, Miss Barrett often had an 
amending word to offer. Here a word, there a phrase, elsewhere 
a mere syllable is changed and the fine thought is clothed in 
expression more worthy of it. Love did not blind the critic's 
eye and judgment, but added keenness to them 


Not long ago Mr. Lloyd George, in discussing Lord Lans 
downe’s policy of encouraging land purchase, said, ‘* 1 hope 
before we finally consider the question of purchase we will 
carefully consider the reversion of the State.” Thus in no 
uncertain manner he indicated land nationalisation as_ thie 
policy of the future. Meanwhile the county councils are 
nationalising the land piecemeal. The Lincolnshire County 
Council on Monday decided to raise forty thousand pounds 
to buy land for small holdings. Some nineteen lots of property 
are to be acquired at Crowland, Brothertoft, Freiston, 
Gosberton, Fosdyke, Surfleet, Weston, Tydd St. Mary, Skirbeck, 
Spalding Common, Wyberton and Sutton St. Edmunds 
Throughout the country this buying of land on the part of 
county councils is being strongly condemned on_ practical 
grounds. A public body is not able to purchase land and let 
it out again on terms as good as those of a private owner. They 
are bound in honesty to the ratepayers to charge in the rent 
for all the expenses to which they are put, and these are more 
than those of a private owner. A public body cannot buy 
cheaply, nor can it equip the farms cheaply, and hence when 
the rent comes to be arranged it is considerably higher than 
that of neighbouring land. Thus it may easily, and, indeed 
is certain to, come about that the county councils, in othe 
words the ratepayers, will find themselves with a heavy burden 
round their necks. 


rO AN OLD STATUETTI 
Lady from Lilliput, small and sweet 
From your graceful head to your tiny feet, 
Eve by the Father of Lies defamed, 


Little and naked and unashamed. 


Princes have drunk to your breasts of snow 
And the wonderful virgins of Angelo 
Were no more holy and no more bas 


For Lilith smiles in your scornful face 


And Mary dreams in your sleepy eves. 
Your red mouth whispering lovers’ lies 
Has laughed the wisdom of men to scorn 


For the tears and laughter of babes unborn 


Lady, vou lived when the world was voung, 
When Love was master and songs were sung, 
But for all your vears you're a wanton vet 
\ saint with the heart of a light coquette. 
H. T. W. BousFirtp 


It is to be hoped that all lovers of whitebait will in good 
faith observe the self-denying ordinance to which the fishermen 
who purvey this delicacy have subscribed. What the white 
bait is which is served at clubs and restaurants, it would take 
more than a naturalist to decide. All that we know with 
certainty is that it is a young fish which makes delicate eating 
Those who send it to the market are not very particular of 
what species their consignment is composed. Young herrings 
are the staple of the whitebait which is taken freely on the East 
Coast, and it is wasteful to keep destroying all the year round 
fish which, when they grow to maturity, form an important 
part of our food supply. In 1895 the District Sea Fisheries 
of Kent and Essex, by means of a bye-law, tried to make the 
whole of August, September and October a close time for white 
bait. This was too drastic, however, and the bve-law has been 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The 
fishermen of to-day have agreed to a compromise. If they 
are allowed to take the whitebait in October, they will not do 
so in August and September. It is a very good resolution 
and we hop that consumers will support it by not asking for 
or eating this delicacy during the two months mentioned. 
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Thanks to the incursion of Mr. McLoughlin into the game 
the Lawn Tennis Championship this year has gone to America, 
and some of our contemporaries seemed distressed almost to 
tears at the British defeat. Surely they do not really grudge 
this victory to our cousins. They founded the Davis Cup, 
and they have fought for it year after year with the most deter- 
mined persistency. Yet this is only the fourth time during 
fourteen years in which it has been secured by America. Five 
times victory lay with Great Britain and five times with Austral- 
asia. No explanation of this year’s result is necessary, except 
that a new player with a genius for the game has turned up 
in Mr. McLoughlin. In America, too, the contest is taken more 
seriously than in Great Britain, and training in preparation 
for it goes on practically all the year round. In this country 
lawn tennis, although interest in it has greatly revived during 
recent years, does not hold so important a place. The pick of 
our youth do not look upon it as the equal of cricket, football 
or golf. Perhaps, however, this defeat will act as a stimulant, 
and bring new talent into the field next vear. 


The conservatives of cricket politics—those who take no 
part in the cry that reform of our national game is needed in 
the direction of reducing length of scoring and of matches— 
will find strong argument for their case in the more recent story 
of the game. In the very middle of last week there was actually 
a day on which there was no first-class county cricket at all. 
In one instance this was because of a match begun on the 
Saturday, but in all the others because “ bowlers’ wickets ”’ 
enabled the three-day matches to be concluded within the 
space of two days. One of these was singularly illustrative 
of the glorious uncertainty of cricket and of the fine finish 
to which it is now and then brought, Gloucester, a county which 
had hitherto won two matches only, defeating Yorkshire by 
the narrow margin of two runs. Previously, Gloucestershire 
had beaten Kent, this being the only defeat that most promising 
aspirant to the championship has suffered, thereby meriting 
much gratitude from Yorkshire, which was second in the 
running. But then, by defeating Yorkshire, Gloucestershire 
made Kent’s championship nearly sure, and thus administered 
truly indifferent justice. The only other victim was Notts. 


Even those who do not hold the same political views as 
Mr. Runciman are glad to recognise the energy and enterprise 
which he has brought into the Board of Agriculture. On the 
evening of July 24th he had an opportunity, of which he readily 
availed himself, to recapitulate what has been done during 
the present year. There has been a great deal of research into 
the cause and origin of foot-and-mouth disease, but this stiil 
baffles science. The microbe that causes it has not been revealed 
by the microscope. The Board has had a good deal to do in 
the prevention of other diseases, such as sheep scab, of which 
only one case occurred in Great Britain, and swine fever. The 
latter has been uncomfortably frequent for some time past, 
but there has been a diminution of cases recently. Much 
activity has been displayed in the administration ot the Small 
Holdings Act. Mr. Runciman expressed his approval of the 
establishment of small holdings on the colony system, in other 
words, the plan pursued by the County Council of Cheshire. 
Some 8,000 applicants requiring 150,000 acres are still unprovided 
tor. As the result of botanical experiments, there has been 
produced a rust-proof wheat and a potato immune from wart 
(lisease. Mr. Runciman said his Department was willing to 
give {50 to every agricultural society that encouraged the keeping 
of milk records. 


In the outdoor garden just now few flowers are more highly 
appreciated than the modern varieties of the Gladiolus. 
Hybridists, who have been working on these for some years, 
have produced flowers that are a great advance on the older 
kinds, the blooms being larger, of better form and of many 
new shades of colour. This was well demonstrated at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on Tuesday last, when a special 
show of Gladioli was held. The greatest advance in colour 
has been among those of yellow and purple hues, some really 
good flowers of these colours being now obtainable. These 
modern Gladioli possess great vigour, and are not difficult to 
grow, providing the soil is well drained. In addition to their 
value for the outdoor garden, the flowers are excellent for 
cutting, as the undeveloped buds open well i water and reveal 
unsoiled the exquisite markings of the petals. 


In George Leslie’s ‘“‘ Letters to Marco,”’ a book that all 
lovers of Nature and of country life should know, is a hint which, 
if acted on, may possibly prolong the lives of many a swallow 
and martin. He observes that “last year’”’ (that is to say, 
in the spring of 1891) “the return of winter took place after 
the swallows had arrived, and the mortality amongst them was 
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truly pitiable. In my boat-house any quantity of swallows 
and martins collected to roost at night. They huddled together 
in one long row on an iron bar near the roof, and every morning 
I used to pick up three or four dead ones that must have perished 
during the night.” To this he appends the note: “I believe 
this cold iron bar was bad for the swallows, and was the cause 
of so many falling dead from it during the nights. I have put 
a small wooden bar up now, and the swallows much prefer it.” 
It is not every man that is so truly a bird-lover as to take this 
trouble on their behalf, but if the like fatality is observed beneath 
similar roosting-places elsewhere, the merciful substitution 
of wood for iron may save the lives of many of these beautiful 
and valuable insect-eaters. 


TO WILLIAM WATSON. 
On his “* Poet in Exile,” in which he deplores the present indifference 
to Poetry 
Like wind-borne water from a fountain spilt 
On unfrequented unregarded ground, 
In sheer excess, 
In very wantonness, 
The wood bird’s song o’erflows the waste around 
In vain largesse of rapture-breathing sound, 
In idle bounty scarce from others found. 


Gushing, still gushing, like the kindly springs, 
From little throat upheld, from folded wings, 
From great tho’ tiny heart, 
In region wide apart, 
O living melody 
Unheard except by me! 
I will give thanks tho’ others none there be— 
Give thanks and hail, aye, well-nigh worship thee ! 


Poet ! our noblest in an age perplext, 

By clashing discords, by stark silence vext, 

Cease to be downcast—trust this old-time rede, 

““ The song comes home, the singer hath his meed.”’ 

Tho’ dark the outlook, tho’ the world austere, 

True song is welcome aye to some fond ear ; 

Some waiting heart acclaims and makes its own 

Each throbbing impulse, each impassion’d tone. 

And as a seed that falls on icy clay 

"Neath flying showers when blustering March holds sway 

Sleeps but a little while, then wakes to bless 

May’s virgin beauty with new fruitfulness, 

So is the song—aye, even as the seed : 

The song comes home and singer hath his meed. 
GEORGE DOUGLAs. 


It is a complaint of the day that people are beginning 
to be more and more unpunctual in attendance on social functions 
and increasingly disinclined to recognise the obligation, formerl\ 
regarded as almost sacred, of being in time for dinner. It 
might be well to recall to their memories the story that is told 
of a certain Dr. Kitchener, who was a great gourmand and in 
the habit of giving recherché dinners in Brighton in the early 
part of last century. On the invitation cards was written : 
‘* Better never than late,” as a reminder of the duty of punctual- 
ity, and those who neglected the admonition found the lesson 
practically enforced in a manner that impressed it permanent] 
on their minds, for the Doctor’s dinner-hour was five in the after- 
noon, a fashionable time for dinner at that date, and precisely 
on the stroke of the hour the front door of his house was locked, 
and no ringings or knockings at it received any reply. Guests, 
therefore, insufficiently mindful of the monition on the card 
perforce went dinnerless away. 


The cogitations and discussions of the Road Board at least 
are serving to clear the way to the establishment of certain prin- 
ciples that hitherto have been but vaguely understood. One 
of them is embodied in the adage that wheels should pay for 
their wear and tear of the roads. This moral we draw from the 
need of funds to repair the damages due to motor-omnibuses 
and heavy motor vehicles. Next emerges the sound doctrine 
that in an old settled country like Great Britain the improve- 
ment of the existing roads is a preferable policy to that of build- 
ing new, since the latter would involve destruction and loss 
alike to those who live by the ancient highways and to the 
fields which must inevitably be spoiled by driving new roads 
through them. For the rest, every intelligent student of the 
scheme must, we think, be in favour of the proposals which have 
been put forward for the construction of a new approach road 
to London via Hammersmith and Brentford, which would be 
a renovation and an adjustment rather than a new creation. 
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SALE OF THE PITCHFORD 
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DOGS. 





*“GOING AT NINETY-FIVE GUINEAS.” 


NE would have to go back some years to find a 

parallel to the sale of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 

C. J. Cotes’ shooting dogs at Aldridge’s last Friday, 

when the thirty-three lots of pointers, setters 

and retrievers realised a total of 1,077 guineas, 

which gives an average of a fraction under thirty-three guineas, 
each. Higher individual sums have changed hands perhaps 
than any paid the other day. At Mr. Herbert Mitchell’s sale 
four years ago the English setter, Lingfield Beryl, was with- 
drawn at 185 guineas, which sounds a big price ; but an offer 
of £240 had been refused for her a few months earlier. She is 
said to have won something like four hundred pounds stake- 
money for her owner. In r1g0g Colonel Cotes and Captain 
Heywood Lonsdale both had drafts put up on the same day. 
Colonel Cotes’ lot brought in a total ot close on seven hundred 
guineas, but the average was only round about twenty guineas. 
Much further back 
an Irish setter bitch 
named _ Coleraine, 
owned by the late 
Rev. R. O'Callaghan, 
noted for being one 
of the smallest of 
her kind, though a 
wonder in the field, 
was purchased by an 
American for £520. 
But this is delving 
into ancient history, 
and I may pass oni 
to the present day. 
In a sense it is sur- 
prising that so much 
money was made 
last week, the dis- 
persal of the Pitch- 
ford dogs having 
been hurried on so 
as to take place 
before August, and 
therefore the an- 
nouncement could 
not be made long 
in advance. How- 
ever, there was time \ 


_ 











for Russian and other Continental sportsmen to be repre- 
sented, and the attendance was unusually large and repre 
sentative in every way. Captain Charles Grant, a nephew ot 
the gallant Colonel, was there on behalf of the family, as well as 
Lady Sybil Grant and her brother, the Hon. Neil Primrose, 
Others present included Lord Feversham, Lord Powys, Lord 
Hindlip, Lord Digby, Sir Hugo FitzHerbert, Mr. H. M. Wilson, 
Mr. B. J. Warwick, Mr. Arkwright, Mr. H. Mitchell, Colonel 
Weller, Mr. J. G. Mair-Rumley, the Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert, 
Colonel Latour, Captain Mulholland, etc. The catalogue 
opened with the pointers, of which the best were Duchess and 
Fred. The former, a liver and white bitch by Rifle out of 
Young Druce, whelped in ro1r, had a good field trial record, 
having been reserve at the Setter Club Puppy Stake in ror2, 
first in the Puppy Stake and Champion Puppy Stake at the 
National trials, second in the All-aged Stake of the Inter 
national Grouse 
Trials at Lanark, 
second in the Puppy 
Stake of the Scottish 
Trials and reserve in 
the All-aged Stake at 
the same meeting. 
It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that 
bidding was _ brisk, 
95 guineas being 
reached before she 
was knocked down 
to Mr. Armstrong 
who was acting, | 
believe, on behalf of 
Mr. Mackay of the 
United States of 
America. Fred, a 
liver and white dog 
by Banker out o 
Fancy, also two 
vears old, went to 
the same destination 
for 70 guineas, after 
being started at a 
modest 20 guineas. 


Mr. Mackay, if they 


“AMOUS VETERAN—RIFLE. are his, has got a 
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bargain, for they could have been sold privately prior to the 
sale for 100 guineas each. However, there was no reserve, 
and all were genuine I am inclined to think Young 
Druce also fell to Mr. Armstrong’s nod, but of this I am not 
quite sure. Whoever got her cannot grumble at the 26 guineas 
paid, for, although six years old, she should be good enough for 
a few more litters yet, and the dam of Pitchford Duchess is 
worth having for her blood, to say nothing of the fourteen 
times she has been placed at important field trial meetings. 
She is by Brake out of Druce, and a granddaughter of Bang- 
Stylish Beauty. Pitchford Belladonna, another winner, by 
3anker out of Beauty, ran up to 40 guineas before the bidding 


sales. 





JOTTINGS AT THE 
ceased. She has been shot over every year in Scotland, and is 
a good brood bitch as well. Carlos at 49 guineas and Beta at 
{I guineas were well worth the money. 
THE SETTERS. 

The setters, which comprised some very handsome dogs, 
opened with Pitchford Dear, who has a most impressive list 
of field trial successes to testify to her supreme worth. Her 
victories in brace stakes in conjunction with Pitchford Dabchick, 
her sister in a later litter, are most imposing. This partnership 
began in 1909, when they ran first at the Pointer Club meeting. 
On three other occasions they occupied a like enviable position, 
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three times they were second, and this year at the Setter Club 
and Kennel Club trials they were third. Dear is a black, white 
and tan bitch, by Donal out of Dab ; but, if she is still capable 
of holding the best in the field, she has about outlived her 
usefulness as a brood bitch, for she was whelped in January of 
1905, and no doubt this accounts for her fetching but 21 guineas. 
Dabchick, fifteen months her junior, went to 13 guineas more. 
The remaining setters were not field trial winners, but they were 
known to be good honest dogs, and in consequence the bidding 
was active all through. Gloss, a black and white bitch, well 
broken, whelped January of 1912, by Ightfield Gander out of 
Ightfield Revel, reached 41 guineas, her brother Great going 








PITCHFORD 


SALE. 


at 28 guineas. Dainty, a daughter of Dabchick, by Darter, 
made 51 guineas, and Beau, another Dabchick dog, this time 
by Count Beau, was not dear at 30 guineas. Gaffer and Gadfly 
36 guineas each, and Reuben 33 guineas, were also satisfactory 
sales. 

RETRIEVERS AND LABRADORS. 

With the exception of Madam and Napper, prices for flat- 
coated retrievers and Labradors did not rule so high. Napper 
is a four year old Labrador by Mr. Maurice Portal’s celebrated 
Flapper, out of Mart, a field trial winner. Sixty guineas was 
bid before the hammer fell, and Madam, who has appeared 
successfully in public three times, made a tenner less. Two 
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flat-coated dogs, Merlin and Mate, and Maid, a bitch 
of the same variety, all exceeded 30 guineas. Money, 
a pleasing young Labrador, goes to Lady Sybil 
Grant. Thus we draw the curtain before a kennel 
that has made history for many years past, and 
great is the regret that the good sportsman who 
owned these dogs can no longer share in their future 
triumphs. Unfortunately, no one was found enter 
prising enough to continue the good work in its 
entirety, but it is to be hoped that the majority 
~ have gone to strengthen kennels the owners of which 
know how to use the best blood when it is in their 
hands. J. Turrill, who has had the handling of these 
dogs for some eight years, I think, during which time 
he has displayed rare qualities as a breaker, is now 
going to Mr. Llewellin, where he should have scope for 
his undoubted ability. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


THE DAVIS CUP. 


= UR tenure of the Davis Cup, so gloriously won 
in Australia, has been but a short one, and now 


we have to congratulate America on taking it 





back to its original home Lawn tennis has steadily 
grown in popular favour during the last few vears 
and all through the championship meeting people now 
pour down to Wimbledon to watch one of the most 
dramatic and spectacular of all games. But the excite 
ment has never been so great as during this summer, 


and it grew and grew till it culminated in the match for 





the Davis Cup; those who scarcely knew one end of a 
racket from another feverishly scanned the telegrams 
in the evening papers, and the names of the champions 
were upon all lips. 


LOT 5, FRED, A GOOD TYPE OF POINTER. 


There was one name above all others, that of Mi 





McLoughlin, the “ first string’’ on the American side 
Even as we once called our heroes of the ring or the 
path the ‘“‘Game Chicken” or the ‘“‘ North Star,’’ so 
Mr. McLoughlin has apparently been dubbed by the 
picturesque newspapers of his own country the “ Cali- 
fornian Comet,”’ and the name is well chosen for one so 
brilliant and so dashing. Mr. McLoughlin is not invulne 
able. Mr. Wilding gradually wore him down and _ beat 
him after a magnificent exhibition both of tactics and 
lawn tennis in the championship, and Mr. Parke succeeded 
in squaring championship accounts and beating him in the 
Davis Cup ; but whatever happens he is the player that 
for the ‘‘ man in the street,”’ at any rate, it is pre-eminently 
thrilling to watch, There are other great football players, 
but it is Mr. Poulton who draws the crowds down to 
Twickenham in the winter, and in the same way it is Mr 
McLoughlin above all others who has proved the chiet 
magnet at Wimbledon this summer. Whether he is 
flickering about at the net exhibiting his extensive 
repertoire of volleys, or preparing—with something of 
the solemnity of the golfer’s “ preliminary waggle ”’ 
for his thunderous and destructive service, he is alike 
fascinating. 

It is to Mr. McLoughlin that the chief credit of 
America’s fine victory should fairly be ascribed, and yet, 
in the sense that so very much was expected of him, he 
came near to losing them the Cup. Before the match 
began there seemed, from the point of view of the 
3ritish Isles, one hope—if Mr. Parke could manage to 
beat Mr. McLoughlin, victory might be ours. When 
these two met in the championship the young American 
won, if not easily, at any rate comfortably, Mr. Parke 
being palpably unable to cope with his terrific service, 
At the second meeting, however, Mr. Parke contrived 


to take the service ; then his splendid skill in the rallies 





and his daring passing shots had fuller scope, and in the 7 
end he won a great victory. Thus the situation was 


much as it had been, but the British Isles had so un- 
expected a triumph against Australasia. Then the one 
hope lay in Mr. Parke beating the almost invincible 
Mr. Norman Brookes; that he accomplished, and gave 
his side the one invaluable point which ultimately won 
the match. So now, with Mr. McLoughlin beaten by 





Mr. Parke, the way seemed paved for another British 
victory. Mr. Parke would also beat Mr. Williams; Mr. 
GAFFER. Dixon and Mr. Roper Barrett would win the doubles, and 
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even if we lost both the other singles, all would go merrily as a 
marriage bell The British Isles, however, did not win the doubles, 
and that was a fatal blow There was a moment when those two 
splendid veterans, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Barrett, seemed almost assured 
of victory. Their score stood at two sets to one, and in the fourth 
set they were within a single point of, winning, but they could not 
quite push their advantage home, and that one poimt was never 
obtained. At the crucial moment the American captain, Mr, 
Harkett, came on to his best game, and Mr. McLoughlin rose to 
dazzling heights of volleving America pulled the fourth set out 
of the fire, winning at 7—s5, and then carried off the fifth at 6—4, 
Mr. McLoughlin appropriately winning the final game te love by 
irresistible service. 

Thus America stood, in the language of another game, one 
up with two to play, and though Britain did not despair of Mr. 
Dixon’s beating Mr. McLoughlin, yet it was hoping against hope. 
There was one infinitely encouraging moment in the first set, 


when Mr. Dixon won a game against his opponent’s service, and 
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all through this set Mr. Dixon fought most gallantly: indeed 
he did that throughout the match, but Mr. McLoughlin won 
in the end by 8 games to 6. Having got a good start, he proceede: 
from strength to strength, won two more sets easily enough an 
the match for America by three up and one to play. Mr. Park 
and Mr. Williams had a great game, but, naturally, this was som« 
thing of an anti-climax, since the Cup was gone. Mr. William: 
playing brilliantly, led by two sets to one, but Mr. Parke’s great 
steadiness told in the end, and for him at least the Davis Cup h 
meant a great personal triumph. 

Presumably we shall now have to try to get the Cup b: 
again, and it is likely to prove a difficult task. Mr. McLough!| 
and Mr. Williams are so young that they are likely to be at th: 
very best for some time to come, and where are the young play: 
in Britain who shall be able to beat them in their own country 
We have been well served this time by some very gallant fighte: 
but some of them must be nearing the time when they will be pa 


their best, and ‘‘ youth will be served.” 


PREVENTION & CURE OF INSECT BIT Es 


IDSUMMER brings in its train some things less 
pleasant than roses and strawberries and cream, 
for, although our indigenous insect plagues cannot 
be compared with those of other and less fortunate 
lands, even in Europe, many a garden-party, picnic 

or golden evening on the river is afterwards associated in the 
memory with annoyance caused by the unwelcome attentions 
of the insects. For the benefit of those, if such there 
be, who still imagine that mosquitoes in this country are 
importations from abroad, it may be advisable to explain 
that ‘ mosquito’ is merely a word of foreign origin meaning 
any insect belonging to the group included under the old English 
term “ gnat,” provided that the latter comprehensive designa- 
tion be properly used. In the British Islands there are, and 
probably have been for countless ages, at least seventeen dis- 
tinct kinds of mosquitoes, or gnats, each of them as much entitled 
to be called a mosquito as are its tropical relations, many of 
which are surpassed in size by British species, while others 
would be certainly indistinguishable from our native forms 
if examined by an untrained eye. British mosquitoes even 
include two species which on the Continent of Europe are among 
those that spread malaria to this day; with us, however, 
while the insect-carriers remain, the disease has almost, if not 
quite, disappeared. In summer, in the vicinity of Sedgemoor, 
mosquito-nets are still necessary to ensure a night’s repose, 
just as, according to Kirby and Spence, they were employed 
nearly a hundred years ago by people living among the Norfolk 
Broads. Certain of our British gnats, or mosquitoes, are pecu- 
liarly prevalent in woods, and gamekeepers and entomologists, 
whose duties and pursuits naturally take them into summer 
woodlands, often suffer severely from their attacks. Strange 
to say, although most people have at one time or another 
experienced the irritation and other after-effects produced by 
a mosquito bite, the precise cause of this irritation is not yet 
definitely known. It is usually believed that the results in 
question are due to the irritating effect of the saliva injected 
by the insect into the wound in order to increase the flow of 
blood to the bitten spot. The late Professor Schaudinn, who 
tested the commonly received explanation and found it wanting, 
considered that the irritation is caused by the products of a 
single-celled microscopic fungus, which are ejected by the insect 
from its sucking stomach before it proceeds to fill that organ 
with the blood of its victim. This explanation, however, 
though possibly correct, still awaits confirmation. 

Midges, although much more numerous than mosquitoes, 
are fortunately, in the majority of cases, incapable of sucking 
blood. The eighteenth century writer, who observed with 
perfect truth that ‘ midges in the summer will fly about those 
walking abroad in a goodly attire, as well as about those in a 
sordid apparel,’’ was probably thinking, not of the tiny blood- 
suckers that are seldom seen until they have made their presence 
unpleasantly felt, but rather of the larger, harmless species 
that attract attention by dancing in swarms on summer evenings 
from pure exuberance of spirit. Of actual blood-sucking midges, 
however, there are in the British Islands alone at least half-a- 
dozen different kinds—tiny creatures, often but a fraction of 
an inch in length, but possessing an altogether disproportionate 
lust for blood. On any fine evening at this season of the year, 
the seeker after knowledge who is prepared to suffer in the cause 
and is not pent in city streets may watch a midge of perhaps 
but a millimetre and a quarter in length engaged in operations 
on the back of his hand, and may note how the minute abdomen 
increases in size and turns pink as the blood is pumped into it. 





As most people are but too well aware, the full effects of a midg: 
bite are not felt until later, and the irritating and unsight! 
wheals produced by these truly Lilliputian tormentors ma 
endure for several days. 

The only other blood-sucking insects falling within th 
scope of this article are certain small, blackish flies, whic! 
although neither mosquitoes nor midges, if judged by the keen 
ness of their females for blood might easily be mistaken for 
either. These flies, to which attention has recently bee: 
attracted owing to the theory that they are responsible for thi 
spread of the formidable disease called pellagra, suffer fron 
the disadvantage of having no popular name in our own country 
although in the United States they are known as black flies 
buffalo gnats and turkey gnats. They sometimes occur i 
enormous swarms, and are then, as was lately the case at 
Bassenthwaite Lake in Cumberland, a terrible pest to domesti 
animals as well as to human beings. An American investi 
gator has recently found that flies of this kind appear “* t 
scrape the skin rather than to pierce it,” and this may ver\ 
possibly account for the peculiarly painful nature of thei 
bites. The preliminary stages of these flies, like those oi 
mosquitoes, are passed in water, but while the water selected 
by mosquitoes as the home of their offspring is stagnant or 
nearly so, the insects to which we are now referring breed i) 
swiftly-flowing, or at least in running, water. 

As in the case of all attacks by blood-sucking insects 
obviously the best mode of preventing mosquito and midg 
bites is to prevent the insects themselves from coming into 
existence ; in other words, to attack the evil at its source by 
destroying breeding-places or rendering them unsuitable as 
such, and by killing the larve and pupe contained within them. 
As regards midges, little or nothing can be done on these lines, 
since the breeding-places of the blood-sucking forms are not 
definitely known. The larve of some species are possibl\ 
aquatic, but in the majority of cases the preliminary stages 
are probably passed in the sap saturating diseased bark on tre« 
trunks. For the destruction of the preliminary stages of th 
bloodthirsty flies called by naturalists Simulium, and, as stated 
above, known to Americans as “ black flies, buffalo gnats and 
turkey gnats,” phinotas oil (made by the Phinotas Chemica! 
Company, New York) has been found to be locally efficacious 
in the United States. Experiments made with this oil in New 
Hampshire some ten years ago resulted in the practica 
eradication of the flies from the locality. This successful result 
was due to the property possessed by the oil of sinking to th. 
bottom of the water as well as forming a film on the surface 
but owing to this the remedy can scarcely be recommended for 
use in streams stocked with trout or other fish, since the oil 
kills every living thing. In the case of mosquitoes the problem 
is less complicated, and we are able to proceed against thes 
tormentors with greater vigour. Since the epoch-making dis- 
coveries of Sir Ronald Ross, most people have probably some 
idea of what is meant by “ anti-mosquito measures.” Briefly 
stated, these consist in destroying the ponds or pools in which 
mosquitoes breed, by draining or filling them up, or, if this be 
impracticable, suffocating the larve and pupe in the water 
by covering the surface with a thin film of oil. Fishes which 
devour mosquito larve are useful allies, and in this connection 
it is sufficient here to note that sticklebacks deserve ever\ 
encouragement. For oiling the surface of ponds and pools 
ordinary petroleum is best. In badly infected localities it 
should be applied at the beginning of April, and thenceforward 
until the autumn the treatment should be repeated at intervals 
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of from fifteen to twenty davs. One ounce of petroleum is 
said to be sufficient to cover fifteen square feet of surface. The 
oil should either be poured on the water or applied by means of 
a pump with a simple nozzle, a water-can or rags soaked in the 
oil and tied to the end of a stick. In addition to dealing 
in this way with ponds and pools, all gardeners’ tubs and 
other recepiacles containing water should either be oiled 
or else protected by screens of wire gauze. In order to keep 
out mosquitoes from summerhouses and similar places, it is 
sometimes necessary to screen the windows and other openings. 
For all such purposes, if durability be desired, the best material 
to use is wire gauze made of oxidised phosphor-bronze, the mesh 
being 16 by 16 per inch, and the wire 26 $.W.G., crinkled in 
the warp and in the weft. To protect a window, and at the same 
tine keep the gauze perfectly tense, a longitudinal groove 
s} ould first be cut in each of the vertical sides of the wooden 
frume. After laying on and lightly tacking down the gauze, 
tie latter is driven into each groove by means of a small wooden 
b.tten, and finally a piece of beading is screwed on in order to 
nake all secure. (These particulars are taken from a valuable 

ticle on “‘ Mosquito Screening of Ships,”” by Dr. W. Melville- 
| avison, “ Yellow Fever Bureau Bulletin,” Vol. I., No. 6, 
( :tober, Igrr, pages 215-216. The wire gauze mentioned is 
unufactured by Messrs. George Christie, Limited, Ladywell 
ire Works, Broomloan Road, Govan, Glasgow.) 

When mosquitoes are actually present, and screens and 
squito nets are either not available or cannot be used, the 
i) sects may be prevented from biting either by burning some- 

ing in order to produce a smoke which kills, stupefies or drives 

em away, or by the use of odoriferous substances equally 
moxious to them. In countries in which camping out is 
practised more commonly than in the British Islands, the use 
o! smoke or “‘ smudges ”’ in order to repel mosquitoes and other 
vod-sucking flies is well understood. Even in’ England 
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similar measures would seem formerly to have been in vogue, 
for we read in Turner’s “ Herbal,’ published in 1551, that the 
smoke of burning wormwood ‘“ dryueth away gnates. or 
mydges.”” Mosquitoes in rooms may be killed or stupefied by 
burning cones made of pyrethrum powder, and a similar result 
may be attained by the use of chlorine gas, made by putting 
four or five spoonfuls of chloride of lime on to a dinner plate 
and adding from five to ten cubic centimetres of crude sulphuri 
acid. Rooms so treated should be kept tightly closed for 
several hours after the smoke or vapour is produced, and if 
chlorine gas be employed care must b> taken not to inhale 
it. Of the various repellents recommended for use on the 
skin, spirits of camphor, citronella oil and oil of pennyroyal are 
at least temporarily efficacious, and at the same time less 
unpleasant than some other specifics; it should be noted, 
however, that if perspiration be at all profuse, the duration of 
the protection afforded is greatly curtailed. An American 
mosquitofuge strongly recommended by one who has tried it 
is a mixture, composed of an ounce of castor oil, an ounce of 
alcohol and a drachm of oil of lavender. On hot summer nights 
the presence of even one or two mosquitoes In a bedroom is 
often detrimental to sleep ; but, according to Miss E. G. Mitchell, 
the intruders may be kept at bay by hanging on the bed a hand 
kerclief on which have been sprinkled a few drops of an odorous 
compound of which the following are the ingredients: Cedar 
oil, one ounce ; oil of citronella, two ounces ; spirits of camphor, 
two ounces. For the cure of mosquito or midge bites after 
infliction, sufferers are advised to try touching or rubbing the 
spot with either household ammonia, alcohol, glycerine or a 
lump of indigo. Each has been found efficacious by various 
persons, but individual susceptibility to insect-bites differs so 
greatly that the reader must needs discover by experiment 
which of these remedies most readily produces the desired effect 
in his own case. ERNEST E. AUSTEN, 


THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


ICTURE a _ world of 
colour, of wide, open 
spaces swept clean by 
the freshening wind. 
Great billowy clouds 

drift across a sky intensely 
blue, and patches of purple 
shadow chase each other across 
the swelling downs. The 
eround is flint-strewn and 
barren, yet the stunted, wiry 
erasses, the mosses and scat- 
tered clumps of bracken take 
on warmer tones than _ the 
richest pasture. Here and 
there, perhaps, a clump of 
gorse ablaze in the sunshine 
loads the air with warm per- 
fume, mingling with the breath 
of pines, which, dark and 
mysterious, crest the ridge. 
Pass from the brilliant sun- 
shine into the dim cathedral 
twilight of the pine wood, 
from the boisterous buffeting 
of the wind into the all- 
pervading stillness of the 
trees. Grass- grown avenues 
ead into the heart of the 
wood, like stately aisles where 
the golden light pours down 
through glorious stained-glass 
vindows. On either hand rows 
ff tree trunks and. vaulted 
oofs of interlacing branches 
orm sheltered cloisters, while 
»verhead the wind plays in the 
tree-tops like some master 
hand straying over the keys 
f a mighty organ, ever 
swelling and dying away in 
perfect accompaniment to the 
feathered choristers which chant in minor key unseen among 
the branches. : 

But despite the “ rolling organ harmonies ” and the twitter- 
ng of the smaller denizens of the wood, the main impression 
s one of silence and mystery, so that when one chances 
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NEST. Copyright upon the tree 


upon a long-eared owl sitting 
solemn and sphinx-like close 
to a tree trunk, one’s mind 
instinctively invests the bird 
with the spirit of its domain 
But long before you see the 
owl, the owl has seen you 
and exercised’ his strange 
power of drawing himself up 
and compressing his plumage 
till he resembles a dead fi 
branch snapped off by a gale. 
And there he sits absolutely 
motionless, trusting to escape 
detection, till perhaps you 
too close approach or some 
sudden movement scares him, 
and with extraordinarily swift 
and silent flight he threads 
his way through the openings 
and disappears behind — the 


veil of mazy_ twigs. Then 
begins the search fol the 


nest, and it is well to watch 
the ground as well as the 
trees, for here and _ there 
splashes of lime and numbers 
of pellets — will betray a 
favourite perch, which is 
usually not far from the brood 
ing female. Almost every 
other tree contains an old 
wood-pigeon’s nest in various 
states of disrepair. Sometimes 
the platform has been added 
to from year to year till it has 
become quite a bulky, structure 
so dense that it is impossible 
to see whether it is tenanted. 
A sharp blow with a stick 
trunk, how- 

ever, will usually decide the 
question and save numberless climbs. Occasionally, perhaps, 
you will get a false alarm, for, instead of an owl, a squirrel leaps 
from its bed and hastens chattering and scolding away. But 
at last patiente is almost sure to be rewarded, and you are 
confronted with the problem of photographing the nest. 
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Usually, this is only possible from a neighbouring tree, and it 
is after the tree has been climbed and the camera hauled up 
ind lashed in position that the real difficulty begins. A time 
exposure is sure to be necessary and the weight of the photo 
grapher causes the one tree to rov k to and fro while the wind 
sways the othe It was only after waiting three-quarters of 
an hour in a by no means comfortable position that a temporary 
lull allowed a pil ture to be made Ihe female owl is a close 
sitter, but the task of photographing her upon the nest, unless 
under exceptional conditions, would demand limitless time 
Much. however, may be learned of owls’ habits from a study 
of the young, and I chose, perforce, the latter method. I was 
rearing a number of nestling little owls to found a colony of the 
species in Devonshire, and a like number of tawny owls, which 
are so numerous there, to send to a part of Norfolk where the 
nd having to cater for a dozen o1 
more owls of these species, the addition of a few long-eared 
owls could scarcely make any difference. I had built a spacious 
aviary just outside my study window, so as to have abundant 
opportunity of observing them, and, having the three species 
tovether.it was exceedingly interesting to note the differences that 
The long-eared owls were 


species is distine tly rare 


oct urred even at the most tender ane 
sent to me when 
but a few days 
old, andstood the 
journey across 
England remark 
ably well. In the 
earliest stages 
they were white, 
downy creatures 
with black faces 
and piercing 
vellow eves 
whose sole desire 
was for food. At 
first this was ex 
pressed ina plea 
sing liquid 
twitter, but as 
they grew older 
the note changed 
till it resembled 
nothing so much 
as the creaking 
of an tron gate 
on a rusty hinge. 

And thei 
appetites in 
creased, so that 
my every ap 
pearance in the 
room or a step 1 J. R. Robert 
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ATTENTION. Copyrigh 
upon the garden path was the signal for this unmusical demand 
for more, and I longed to vary the diet with a dose of oil. The 
strain on the commissariat, too, became increasingly great, 
for one cannot keep young owls healthy on butchers’ meat, 
though it may be used to supplement the bill of fare. Fortu- 
nately, young rabbits were to be bought at a penny or twopence 
apiece, but when haymaking began the farmers ceased to bring 
them in, and I was obliged to forage for myself. Fur and feather 
seem as necessary to keep a hawk or owl in good health as the 
food itself, and the casting of pellets was of daily occurrence. 
Sometimes the pellets are so large that one would imagine 
it to be an uncomfortable process, but the birds take it very 
philosophically. They merely stretch themselves and yawn 
somewhat after the fashion of a chicken with the “ gapes,”’ 
and repeat the process at frequent intervals till at last the pellet 
is vomited. 

The growth of a young owl in the early stages is very 
rapid, and it almost attains full stature before the feathers 
appear. With the long-eared ow! it is interesting to note that the 
ear-tufts are well marked, even in the downy stage. When the 
feathers begin to show, the young birds present an odd appear- 
ance, for the facial disc develops early, looking like large round 
spectacles The 
wing quills long 
remain hidden 
in the thick 
down, and the 
bird can fly 
before one would 
give it credit 
for that achieve- 
ment. The 
dorsal feathers, 
too, are well 
marked, but the 
others seem to 
come in odd 
patches, which 
makes it the 
least attractive 
period in the 
bird’s life. Last 
of all, some 
time after the 
down has dis- 
appeared, the 
“ears”’ develop, 
and in about 
twelve weeks 
after birth the 
bird has practic 
ally gained its 


Copyright mature plumage. 
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While still downy babies the young owls seemed to possess 
most of the tricks and mannerisms of their parents.. They, too, 
could draw themselves up and shrink together at any sign of 
danger, and when their curiosity was aroused they would duck 
and bow, moving their heads in that vastly amusing circular 
manner so characteristic of owls ; and as in their babyhood 
life was so full of wonder, their antics were almost incessant, 
so that it would be difficult to imagine more entertaining pets. 
Occasionally their anger was stirred, and instantly they assumed 
the fighting attitude of the species—wings outspread down- 
wards and forwards like an open fan, feathers bristling and beak 
ind claw ready for action. But usually they were the most 
good-natured creatures, and my three vear old daughter would 
allow half-a-dozen of them to settle on her without the slightest 
fear. When able to fly they proved wonderfully expert at 
wheeling about in the aviary, and would hover, poised like 
kestrels, over some large daisies and then, suddenly pouncing, 
would grasp the flower-head in their claws. Thus instinct seemed 
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preparing them in their play for the serious business of life. 
Certainly they could have had no idea of capturing prey; yet 
there was the dimly understood desire to pounce and a 
marvellous, if untutored, capacity for doing it. 

Their love of water, too, was a revelation to me. I had 
not associated owls with water, but should not now be surprised 
if both the tawny and long-eared owls frequently indulge in 
fishing. The discovery was made during a violent storm. 
Immediately the downpour commenced, the birds rushed into 
the open, pirouetted with wings extended, and then began to 
roll in the wet grass and, finally, in the pools. The effect on 
the little owls was very different. I had heard that they are 
not able to endure a wetting, but was not prepared for the result. 
Chey seemed to be frightened by the thunder, and six of them 
managed to squeeze through a tiny hole. Four found shelter, 
the other two were drenched and next day were dead ! 

When the time came for liberating the two species, a small 
aviary was built in the wood selected, so that they might have 
ample time to take their bearings. They were fed there for some t. Roberti ACHING .MATURITY. 
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The long-eared owls, on the other hand, would long afterwards 
come at call, even in daylight, and alight on one’s arm or 
shoulder to be fed, and seemed in some degree to return the 
affection they had evoked. A. J. RooKER ROBERTS. 
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on a tray just outside the cage Che little owls apparently 
made use of it, but very quickly became independent, and 
though they remained in the neighbourhood, were very shy. 
T. Fa SEIGNIOR, SYRINGA 
r his best it would be difficult to find a nobler example 
of the canine race than a Great Dane, with his high 
courage, his fearless outlook upon life, and his grace- 
ful vet 
powel! 
ful conforma 
tion. His claim 
to long descent 
has been estab 
lished beyond 
question In 


fifteenth and 
sixteenth 
tury paintings 
and _ tapestries 
he is frequently 
depicted in 
with 


scenes 


cen 


association 
hunting 
In the Ducal 
Palace at Man 
tua one may see 
him appearing in 
several magnifi- 
cent works of 
art, the 
blance to the 
modern dog 
being unmistak 
able. Coming to 
more recent times 
one may 
that the gentle 
philosopher, 
Jean Jacques lr. Fall 


resem 


recall 
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Rousseau, was badly injured by one in his old age. Two vears 
before his death he has left on record that he was walking one day 
when ‘“‘ I saw a large Danish dog rushing towards me. He was 
running with his 
utmost swiftness 
before a coach, 
and had neither 
time to stop his 
speed nor turn 
aside when he 
perceived me in 
his wav.” Rous- 
seau, trying to 
escape by leap- 
ing, was thrown 
heavily and ren- 
dered uncon- 
scious. 

In his ex- 
haustive book 
on the breed, 
Dr. Morell Mac- 
kenzie has suc- 
ceeded in proving 
that the dog has 
been familiar in 
these islands for 
a considerable 
period, in no 
way being an 
importation of 
the last thirty 
or torty years. 
Sydenham __ Ed- 
wards wrote in 
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1800: ‘“ The common coach dog is an 
humble attendant of the servants and 
horses; the Dane appears the escort of 
his lord, bold and ready in his defence. 
I certainly think no equipage can have 
arrived at its acme of grandeur until a 
couple of Harlequin dogs precede the pomp.” 
In my opinion the harlequin marking is 
the most impressive of all, being less 
common than the other colours. Inevitably 
it arrests attention, not only from its con- 
spicuousness, but also, I think, because it 
gives an air of wildness to the animal, 
or, at any rate, of strangeness and un- 
familiarity. The neatly-arranged circular 
spots of the humbler Dalmatian are entirely 
different, as may be seen by an exami- 
nation of the pictures reproduced this week. 
In the harlequin Dane, it will be observed, 
the black patches, themselves of irregular 
form, are unevenly distributed about the 
body. This matter of distribution, I take 
it, must be of singular importance in the 
effect produced upon the mind as conveyed 
by the eye, for a patch in the wrong 
place may so easily suggest a coarseness 
that does not actually exist on closer 
scrutiny. Indeed, in judging dogs of certain 
colours one has to exercise great care lest 
he should be misled by mere superficialities. 
This is particularly so with regard to a 
black, so closely allied to the harlequins, 
whose sable hue makes him look smaller 
than he actually is, and does not force him 
upon one’s notice. Yet presumably it is of 
the utmost importance to encourage the 
breeding of blacks of the first class simply 
on account of their indispensability in the 
production of harlequins. 

From what I can learn we are more for- 
tunate in our harlequins than are our 
German friends, who are said to make 
allowances in judging dogs so marked 
because, being a newer variety, they cannot 
be expected to have the quality of the 
more firmly established brindles and fawns. 
I am not disposed to accept the wisdom 
of such a contention, although mentioning 
it as a point of interest, for when one 
has a number of dogs before him in the 
ring I consider he is bound to award 
the prizes purely on their merits as they 
appear at that moment. Assuming that 
two exhibits were practically of identical 
worth, then he might be influenced by the 
greater difficulty of breeding one than 
the other. Having in mind these con- 
siderations, I have never been satisfied 
as to the wisdom of entirely penalising 
the brindle and white harlequin, for brindle 
blood should be valuable in the _pro- 
duction of essential qualities. Reversion 
would be sure to exemplify itself in some 
of the progeny, though whether or no the 
brindle would be sufficient to cause atavism 
Iam not sure. Probably not to any marked 
extent. 

However, this is rather a long preamble 
to the introduction of the charming pictures 
which appear this week, and my Dane 
friends may very rightly say that the 
colour question is no concern of mine, 
especially as they settled it several years ago 
to their own satisfaction. Although the 
Hon. W. B. Wrottesley (Seisdon, Staplecross, 
Sussex), whose dogs are illustrated, owned 
one Great Dane before Ig04, it was only 
in the February of that vear that he made 
his début at a show, Cruft’s being selected 
for the purpose — his exhibit, Merlin of 
Stapleton, litter brother of Champions Loris 
and Superba of Stapleton. All Daneites 
will recognise the affix as denoting the 
strain of Mrs. A. Sparks, who was then an 
influence in the breed, and who would be 
welcomed back again. Mr. Wrottesley’s 
first Dane was a bitch bred by Mr. Rawlins, 
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by Torpedo, a fawn dog, but, unfortunately, she 
was a brindle and white harlequin. Later on he 
went to Mrs. Fielder’s fine kennels, and _ the 
acquisition of Pandora of Lockerbie signalised his 
earnest intention of making a mark From her 
he bred Ingryth of Seisdon, whom he considers his 
best home-bred one with the exception of his 
present Champion Stella of Seisdon, who shall have 
a word to herself directly 

Mr. Wrottesley started harlequins, his favourite 
marking, when he bought Thyra of Seisdon and 


Cora of Seisdon from Mrs. Sparks As showing 
the difficulty of breeding this colour, he thinks 
anvone fortunate who gets three harlequins ma 
litter bred any way His experience coincides 


with that of others, that to produce them a black 
and a harlequin are th most satisfactory combina 


tion, the offspring of two harlequins being too 
light With the other mating, however, one may 
expect a good many blacks. It would be interesting 
to know if sex has any marked influence on colour, 


for pigeon breeders attribute far more prepotency 
to the male bird in this respect than to the hen. 
In Champion Stella of Seisdon he has a_ bitch 
of the highest character, whose beautiful propor- 
tions are well brought out in Mr. Fall’s photo- 
graph. She has a rare front, excellent quarters 
and the upright carriage of head which adds so 
much to the general appearance, and without which 
a Dane looks sloppy, lethargic and wholly lacking 
in character, no matter how good in other ways 
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Whelped March 4th, 1911, Stella was by Seignior 
of Seisdon ex Cora of Seisdon, both of whom 
appear this week. Winning challenge certificates last 
year at Belfast and Edinburgh, at Cruft’s she 
blossomed out into the glory of full championship 
honours. After this show the judge, Mr. Francis 
Mottram, wrote of her: “A beautiful harlequin 
bitch, without a fault, unless it is she could do with 
. little more substance.” Miss Tollemache, the 
Edinburgh judge, further wrote: ‘‘ A lovely blue 
and white harlequin, very tall, with a glorious head 
and neck, and small, well-carried ears. This bitch 
nearly approaches my ideal, but wants time to 
deepen in brisket.” My impression from the 
photograph is that the bitch has thickened since | 
looked her over at Cruft’s. 

Syringa of Seisdon is another nice type of bitch 
who made a satisfactory first appearance in public 
by winning leading honours in the puppy class at 
the Great Dane Club Show of tIo11, as well as 
second maiden and third novice. Snowstorm of 
Seisdon, well marked, has excellent body properties, 
but is inclined to be a bit thick in the neck. 
Silhouette, the puppy, looks as if he should 
develop into something notable. The black, Seignior 
of Seisdon, patriarch of the kennel, who has 
proved himself such a sound sire, is also a home-bred 
one. He must have been one of Mr. Wrottesley’s 
earliest, as he is now approaching his seventh 
year. He was by Figaro of St. Austell ex Thyra of 
Seisdon. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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COVNTRY THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE} 


HOMES © OF SALISBURY AND 
BIDENEW SOME OF ITS | HOUSES.- 





HEN I told a friend, who has a genial turn for such as it was, came to this: that Old and New are and always 
playful jesting, that I had been asked to put must be relative terms, and that although Salisbury is not 
together a few notes on the beautiful photo- anything like as ancient as Canterbury, Rochester or Durham, 
graphs of the Close in Salisbury, which are to yet an institution with its unbroken history dating from the 
appear in the present issue of CounTRY LIFE, middle of the thirteenth century might be considered in the 

he replied that it was rather a fine specimen of the Irish Bull twentieth century to be respectably middle-aged ; my friend, 
to write about the antiquities of New Sarum. My defence, though, of course, unconvinced, was silent, and left me at leisure 


to go on with my jottings. 
Let us begin by taking 
account of the way by which 
The Close’ came _ into 
existence. When Richard 
Poore, the honoured founder 
of our cathedral, looked back 
to the two centuries during 
which the fortress of Old 
Sarum had housed alongside 
of its grim garrison of men- 
at-arms, and in uncomfort- 
ably close contact with them, 
a full-blown ecclesiastical 
establishment with its bishop, 
dean, canons, archdeacons, 
prebendaries and other 
officers, down to a posse of 
tuneful small boys, it seemed 
to him, as it had long seemed 
to others, that such = an 
arrangement was not happy, 
and, indeed, hardly workable. 
The theory of a cathedral 
is that it, and all that goes 
with it, must be the centre 
of the diocese and an access- 
ible centre. Now, Old Sarum 
was nearly as often as not 
in a state of siege, and access 
to the bishop and his resi- 
dent council of grave divines 
was, to say the least, less 
easy than it ought to be 
when you had to make your 
way through fighting men 
and sentinels who wanted to 
know what your business 
was, and then referred you 
to the governor for a pass, 
which at last admitted you 
to the sanctum of Christian 
peace enshrined within those 
formidable walls—the 
remains of which have lately 
been unearthed to the delight 
of all good antiquaries. 
Interesting and adven- 
turous as the people’s visits 
to the mother church of the 
diocese might be, they did not 
afford all the facilities that 
the faithful clergy and laity 
of a large diocese desired ; 
and as egress was quite 
is difficult as ingress, the 
bishop and his chapter were 
scarcely able to exercise that 
spiritual oversight and in- 
Copyright THE NORTH GATE “COUNTRY LIFE.” fluence for the sake of which 
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they held their offices. The bishop might wish to go out for a tour 
of inspection through his parishes, the dean and his canons were 
much in request for preaching and missions in places for which 
ministrations were as yet scantily provided ; but if Old Sarum 
was being held for Stephen or Matilda, or anyone else, such 
free passing out was against the rules, and when the bishop 
wanted to come home and hold an ordination in his cathedral, 
or a canon wanted to take up his residence, the gates were 
as likely as not to be found closed, and only opened with much 
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fuss and friction. Bishop Poore felt that all this was not 
business ; and for the sake of his flock the cathedral must at 
any cost be removed to some more peaceful place. Several 
such places occurred to him, but every time (the whole story 
is too long to tell here) there,arose objections and obstructions, 
and he could not acquire the spot he wished for, until finally, 
almost in despair, he determined to build his new cathedral 
on a site about which he had nobody’s leave but his own to ask, 
and he fixed on the Merefield, “ in proprio suo dominio,”’ that is 
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‘ belonging to himself as a private person.”” On this spot he 
built, from the designs furnished by one of his own canons, 
Klias of Dereham, in Norfolk, the great church which, from 
his day to ours, stands with perhaps fewer alterations than any 
other cathedral of the Middle Ages. With that church itself 
the present paper is not concerned ; we have to deal with the 
many interesting buildings which grew up around it, and which, 
[ think, have never been better portrayed than in the exquisite 
sun-pictures which lie on the table before me. The reader will 
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pardon the length of my introduction, for it seems necessary to 
tell how it was that the Close came into existence. 

Now we turn, and none too soon, to the pictures themselves. 
How they will be arranged in these pages [ cannot presume 
to guess, but must leave that matter to Editorial wisdom and 
to the exigencies of space. But I shall in any case be pardoned 
if, as an old-fashioned Churchman, I give precedence to the 
Bishop's Palace, the more so because it is not without some 
claim to be reckoned as the oldest dwelling-house in the Close. 
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Che undercroft, now known as Bishop Poore’s Hall, is admirably 
represented in the picture which lies before me ; much of the 
rest of the palace has been so remodelled many times as to be 
practically (to put it mildly) non-medizval, but this undercroft 
belonged undoubtedly to our founder’s day. It used 
until lately as a cellar ; and I remember many years ago, when 
the British Association visited Salisbury, reading in the local 
paper that Bishop Moberly received that august body in his 
cellar. This sounds convivial, but our teetotal friends need 
not be shocked, for the object of the visit was purely 
antiquarian. 

Che Bishop's Palace comes before us as the scene ol some 
of the chief transactions whereby the great Revolution of 1688 
was brought about. After the landing of William of Orange 
at Torbay, King James went to Salisbury and took up his 
abode as the uninvited guest of Bishop Seth Ward. Part of 
the Royal troops were at Salisbury, and others at Warminster, 
about twenty miles distant. In those momentous days there 
was much coming and going at the King’s headquarters, and 
the Episcopal Hall and bedchambers entertained strange 
company, and witnessed much conference on matters of the 
gravest import. Debates were prolonged, decisions considered 
and reconsidered, new questions raised at every turn. 

Little as we may be inclined to sympathise with James I1., 
we cannot but recognise the profoundly pathetic position in 
which he was placed throughout these weeks of suspense. Of 
the many who were with him he knew not whom he could trust, 
and not merely defection and political desertion threatened 
his throne, but dark schemes against his personal freedom, 
and even his life encompassed him. That sinister design known 
as the “‘ Warminster plot ’’ very narrowly failed to be success- 
fully carried out. The King’s advisers—Churchill and others 
strongly pressed him to go to Warminster on some urgent 
business, and their intention was that on his arrival he should 
be handed over to the enemy, it being arranged that if any 
hitch in this matter occurred on the way, Churchill, who would 
be with him in the Royal coach, should stab him with his 
dagger. As James was coming down the stairs of the palace, 
in what is now the side tower, but was then the principal 
entrance, his nose began to bleed violently, an attack which 
continued for three days, to the serious danger of his life; he 
recovered under the care of a “ chirurgeon”’ of Salisbury, and 
in a characteristic manner attributed his cure to the inter- 
cession of his Patron Saint. There is no indication that he 
was at the time aware of the foul play that was intended, 
and the hemorrhage, though immensely opportune, was 


was 


AT 
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undoubtedly genuine, for whatever his faults may have been, 
and they were neither few nor slight, James has never been 
reproac hed for lack of physical courage, nor would a pretended 
ailment have been at all in his line. Curiously, the Stuart 
family appear to have been specialy liable to this malady. It 
will be remembered that Charles II. is said to have been seized 
with the same complaint at Boscobel, at the inconvenient 
moment of his mounting the famous oak. James on his re- 
covery, went away to Andover, and another three weeks saw 
William of Orange in occupation of the Palace. 

Whether the aged Bishop Seth Ward was at the Palace 
or not during these memorable transactions is a disputed point ; 
certain it is that in any case he took no part in them, nor even 
had any knowledge of the making of history which was going 
on under his roof. He had, in fact, lost his faculties bodily 
and mentally, and was very near his end. It may be that he 
was In some remote corner of the Palace under the care of a 
nurse ; but it is far more probable that his friends had removed 
him for the time to some safer and more quiet abode. But 
the good old man had enjoyed in earlier times his days of vigour, 
of achievement, of varied and successful work. At Cambridge 
his career had been brilliant, and when the troubles of the day 
drove him to Oxford he became distinguished there as a 
mathematician and astronomer. He became Bishop of Exeter 
in 1662, and was translated to Salisbury five years later, holding 
the latter see for about twenty years. In early and middle 
life he had been an expert rider, doing most of his diocesan 
journeyings on horseback. Indeed, it is said that when the 
hounds met at any short distance from Salisbury the Bishop 
and his chaplain would issue forth well mounted from the 
palace gates, greet the assembled sportsmen, ride with them 
through a field or two and then send them by word of mouth, 
an invitation to dine at the Palace with the Bishop when the 
run was over. One of his predecessors, Bishop Jewel, be it 
remembered, had, a century earlier or thereabouts, kept at th 
palace his own pack of hounds, doubtless inherited from those 
who went before him. 

3ishop Shute Barrington, a younger son of the first Lord 
Barrington, has left many marks of his occupation of the Palace 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. His alterations 
were somewhat drastic, and the result is open to many 
criticisms ; but, whatever he did to the See House, much, very 
much, will be forgiven him for the sake of his noble conception 
of transforming the ground on the north, east and west sides 
of the Cathedral into a magnificent lawn, out of which the 
glorious church rises with a dignity and beauty which is quite 
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unrivalled. To carry out his plan the whole ground, which, 
as may be seen from old engravings, had been just an ordinary 
churchyard with irregular and unsightly gravestones, was 
levelled, a careful plan marking the exact position of all the 
graves having first been taken, a plan religiously preserved in 
the Registry at the present day. At the time much feeling was 
aroused by so sweeping a change, and Bishop Barrington was 
glad to accept translation to Durham, where he lived to extreme 
old age, surviving two of his successors in the see of Salisbury. 
His portrait by Romney is probably well known to many of 
our readers, who will not easily forget that stately figure, those 
strong but refined features—the princely portrait of a Prince 
Bishop. 

At the Salisbury Palace that somewhat strict officer, 
but very gallant soldier, Edward Duke of Kent, father of Queen 
Victoria, was a frequent visitor, being on terms of intimate 
friendship with Bishop John Fisher. 

In order of rank we must next take the Deanery. This is 
a very interesting house to which are attached not a few legends, 
for which I regret that I cannot find space here. In literature 
it is for ever associated with Coventry Patmore’s poem, ‘ The 


Angel in the House.” That very charming poem—should 
we not call it, rather, “that fragrant garland of poems ’”’ ? 
-has everywhere for its background, its atmosphere, the 


beautiful old house, its delightful garden, its clear, bright 
river, its delightful inmates. The lines assume a new freshness 
and beauty of meaning when placed beside the exquisite photo- 
graphic rendering of the old house. 


Once more I came to Sarum Close 
With joy half memory, half desire, 
And breathed the sunny wind that rose 

And blew the shadows o’er the Spire, 


And toss’d the 
And sway’d the chestnut’s thousand « 


lilac’s scented plumes, 
ones, 
And fill’d my nostrils with perfumes, 
And shaped the clouds in waifs and zones, 
And wafted down the serious strain 
Of Sarum bells, 
I reach’d the Dean's, with heart 
Phat trembled to the 


when, true to time 
and braim 


trembling chime. 
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*Twas half my home, six vears a 
he six years had not altered it 
Red-brick and ashlar, lor nd low 
With dormers and with oriels lit 
Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 
The windows, all wide open thrown, 
Breakfast enjoyed, ‘mid hush of boughs 
And perfumes thro’ the windows blown 
Brief worship done, which still endow 
The day with beauty not its own; 
With intervening pause, that paints 
Each act with honour, life with calm 
As old processions of the Saints 
At every step have wands of palm 
rhis presentment of life at the Deanery, idealised but not 
exaggerated, is a true and healthy portraiture of what a 


venerable ecclesiastic’s home and family can reveal to those who 
come within the magic circle of its charm Che history of those 
who in six and a half centuries have held the Deanery is a very 


varied one, including the life of Henry V.’s devoted friend, 
who, while his Sovereign was fighting in France, added to the 
Sarum Litany the third petition for the King: Chat it 
may please Thee to be his Defender and Keeper, giving 
him the victory over all his enemies.” Cranmer took it 
over as he found it, and it stands in our Prayer Book 
now 

The decanal study must have witnessed the laborious 
composition of that monument of misplaced industry and 
ingenuity—the translation of the four Gospels into Latin 


hexameter verse. Dr. Bridges published it in 1604 on leaving 
the Deanery of Salisbury to become Bishop of Oxford. Pre 
fixed to the translation, in the same language and metre, are 
a long prayer to the Holy Trinity, a longer “ [Epistle Dedicatory 
to King James tst”’ and a still longer “* Prefatio ad Lectorem.”’ 
As a literary curiosity it 1s really remarkable, but anything so 
vrotesque could hardly have been produced in any othe age, 
More worthy of the old house is its traditional connection with 
‘Youne’s Night Thoughts.’’ Che to have 


author is said 
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planned the book while at the house of his father, the from the pen of Professor Courthope, entitled “ The 
Dean Chancellor's Garden.”’ Its broad walk of marvellously green 
Great changes in the internal arrangements of the turf, its glowing herbaceous border of bright flowers on 
Deanery were made in the early part of the nineteenth either side, blend with the stateliness of their surroundings 
century by a dean who cultivated (in a missionary spirit, in a scene of loveliness which has a charm quite indescrib- 
let us hope) the friendship of George IV [he two large able. 
reception rooms are fine, and command two unrivalled views From Professor Courthope’s most ingenious and delightful 
but much else in the house has been sacrificed for this Spenserian poem we venture to quote the lines which most 
arrangement directly bear on the subject of our illustrations. The poem 
Apart from legend and literature, the house has from came to be written in this way. During the early summer of 
its windows, and in its beautiful garden by the riverside, 1883, Mr. Courthope paid a visit to Bishop Wordsworth, 
wonderful visions of beauty, whether the visitor faces the who took him to see Canon Swayne’s beautiful garden, 
Cathedral or turns to look over the far-stretching country introducing him by saving, ‘‘ here is a man who will put all 
that lies on the other side of the Avon. The “ North the names of your flowers into a poem.” The Professor 
Canonry ” has been immortalised both by the painting laughingly disclaimed any such power, but in the August 
of Mr. Alfred Parsons and by a singularly graceful poem Number of the National Review, he inserted the delightful 
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imaginative verse from which we 


A house he had built to his hearte’s desire, 
With many a rambling roofe, 
Hard by the Minster with an 
Sprang from a verdant turfe y-tinct with gold ; 


and gable old: 


arrowlt spire 


Stone saints it had, and sculptures manifold, 
Which often to admire the pilgrims’ feete 

Were stayde, whom never he with welcome cold 
Would harbour, but did courtisely entreat, 
ulways them refreshed with foode and converse swet« 
And when with joyous hearte they gan prepare 
Renewe their pilgrimage, then, one by one, 

This clerke would have them in his garden tayre 


So swete a pleasaunce in that lande was none: 
Secure it lay towards the setting sunne ; 
And right 
Of velvet swarde did to a river runne, 

Whose chrystall face shot back the dazzling day, 


neath the gliding streame you saw the green reedes 


from ende to ende a narrow way 
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Ah! how the pleasures of that path to sing 
Whose close soft turfe might hide no ugle weed 
But on eche side through all the months of spring 
He bade the race ot passing flowers succeed 
Most rare of scent and sight, from bulb or seeds 
The crocus coming at the March wind’s call, 
Jonquils that after hyacinths make peed 
rhe tayre narcissus, whyte and sweet withal 

And tulips gay, and eke Saint Bruno's lily tall 
Beneath a northern wall in happie nook 
Warmed with the sun, and sheltered trom th 
Where he might easie come trom bed or booke 
He had of mountayn plant ill manner kinde 
Such as with paines the curious irchers finde 
Remote, on rugged crag, in deepe ravin 


in Chimborazo’s clifts entwined 


Himalaya green 


Some once 
And some on heights otf 
birch-clad rocks, o1 
tide of the 


the age 


Or Jura’s valley Engadine 


The full 
during 
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repre sented in the houses of The Close Next week there will be 
illustrated the notable house which was built for Charles 
Mompesson in 1701, known generally as “‘ The Judges’ House.” 
There are others, however, which claim our regard, though they 
may be less brilliant in design. Mrs. Jacob’s house, which has 
been occupied by the Jacob family for over two hundred years, 
is an admirable example of the success which attends a simple 
are for rightness of mass and proportion. The front ts of the 


IN THE 


THE HEATH GARDEN IN EARLY AUGUST. 
HE dry weather experienced during the early part of the 
ummer was very trying for hardy Heaths in many parts 


f the Southern Counties, but the plants have now 


recovered, and there are some interesting kinds to 
be noticed among them Verv prominent is_ th 
Irish Heath, Dabeecia polifolia, with its comparatively large 


balloon-shaped flowers of rosy purple hue Grouped in a bold 


iss, with the white variety, the plants create welcome splash 


colour at this time \ good variety noticed at Kew the other 
day is named erecta atropurpurea, the growths being more erect 
than those of the typical Irish Heath, and the flowers of riche 
rose purple colour The cross-leaved Heath, Erica tetralix, in 
its several forms is also flowering well now One of its most interest 
ing varieties is named mackiana flore pleno, the dainty rose-coloured 
blossoms being double and of lasting quality It is a very prostrate 
plant Alba, as its name implies, has white flowers, and is closely 


resembled by mollis, which has, however, rather softer leaves 


The Cornish Heath, Erica vagans, is just opening its whitish 
coloured flowers on its long, slender shoots It is a graceful 
free-growing Heath that might be more freelv planted Erica 
tricta, which will make a large bush five feet high or more, has 


foliage and growth similar to the Cornish Heath, but its flowers 
we larger, of a decided rose pink colour, and are berne in rathe1 
dense clusters towards the ends of the shoots It is a good one 
for the distant parts of the Heath garden. The common Ling, 


Calluna vulgaris, although closely resembling the Heaths proper, 
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plainest character; indeed, the only touch of decoration is 
in the broken pediment over the entrance door. The panelling 
of the library has that character of mingled richness and severity 
in which Wren and his disciples delighted. Very similar in 
character, and, indeed, so much alike, that one is tempted to 
attribute it to the same designer, is the canonry house occupied 
by Archdeacon Lear, who has held it as a Residentiary Canon 
for more than fifty vears. G. H. B. 


GARDEN. 


has some botanical differences, the chief being that the small leaves 
are closely packed together in four lines up the stems, thus giving 
the latter a four-angled appearance. 

There are a great many varieties of the Ling, and these are 
very useful during August and September. The White Heather of 
Scotland is a white-flowered form of it. There are several with 
white flowers, the best being alba, alba rigida and alba Serlei, 
all of vigorous habit; and alba pumila of dwarf, tufted growth ; 
\lportii and rubra have red flowers; rosea, rose coloured; and 
flore pleno, double red blossoms. A rather remarkable variety 
is known as cuprea, the foliage and stems being copper coloured. 
These forms of the common Ling are amenable to the same treatment 
as the hardy Heaths proper, and flower at a time when their blossoms 
are especially welcome 

It does not seem to be generally known that hardy Heaths 
can be readily increased by means of cuttings, this method having 
several advantages over the usual system of layering. August 
is the best time to take the cuttings, which must be made from 
young, moderately firm, half-ripened shoots about three inches 
long If given a sharp, downward pull these will easily slip off 
the plant with a small “ heel” of the older wood. This “ heel ”’ 
has to be cut smooth with a keen knife, the lower leaves removed, 
and the cuttings then planted about one and a half inches apart 
in pots of finely sifted peat and sand, two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. The pots should be half filled with drainage 
first, then filled up with the sifted material, which must be made 
very firm. Before planting the cuttings some silver sand should 
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be spread on the surface of the soil. The cuttings need planting 
about an inch deep and very firmly, and each pot must be subse- 
quently covered with a bell-glass, plunged in cocoa-nut fibre in 
a cool greenhouse or frame and be well shaded. By the following 
spring the cuttings will be well rooted and ready for potting off 
separately into small pots, whence they can be transferred to the 
outdoor garden the following autumn. 


CLIMBING ROSES WITH LARGE FLOWERS. 


Although the Rambler Roses of Dorothy Perkins and American 
Pillar types are very beautiful and have their use in the garden, 
there are many owners who naturally desire others which have 
large specimen blooms suitable for cutting. The list of such kinds 
is not nearly so limited as one might at first imagine. One of the 
strongest growing is Conrad F. Meyer, a sweet-scented Hybrid 
Rugosa Rose with pale pink flowers. Other good varieties are 
Bouquet d’Or, an improved Gloire de Dijon ; Ard’s Rover, crimson ; 
Florence Haswell Veitch, brilliant scarlet crimson, sweetly scented, 
but not quite so strong growing as some; Longworth Rambler, 
cherry red; Billiard et Barré, yellow; Mme. Alfred Carriére, 
white, very fragrant; Dr. Rouges, red, shaded orange, petals 
curiously twisted ; Lady Waterlow, though often used for bedding, 
will make growths ten feet long; and Johanna Sebus, reddish 
blush, very fragrant. In addition to these, there are the climbing 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

PLEASANT exercise of the imagination is that of 
trying to picture what manner of man he was who 
wrote a book such as New Letters of an Idle Man 
(Constable). It is a clever book unmistakably, and 
the author’s name is Hermann Jackson Warner ; 

but in reading it one is as much surprised by the want of 
sympathy on certain occasions as by its abundance on others. 
We would imagine the author to be at once a stoic and an 
epicurean. His objection to sentiment is almost a menace. 
Of the most passionate love-story ever produced, he says : 


a mere diabolism of passion, such as is set forth in tragedies, as of Romeo and 
Juliet, undoubtedly crops up now and then in the world; but it is an unwhole- 
some ebullition, and possible only in an inferior order of mind; for the mind 
which is dominated by feeling alone is of an inferior order. 


He goes on to define the attitude of the philosophic mind as 
recognising feeling ‘‘ as an element in life, but in a poetical 
way; as one recognises and loves all tender emotions and 
sentiments.” Equally intolerant is he of any obscure musings 
on life. For example, he does not at all like such a book as 
“The Story of my Heart,” by Richard Jefferies, which he 
consistently mis-spells Jeffries. ‘‘ The Story of my Heart ”’ 
is looked upon almost as one of the modern’s sacred scriptures ; 
but what he says about it is this : 


A lady here has recently lent me a book entitled The Story of my Heart 

My Autobiography, by Richard Jefiries. He was born in 1848 and is now dead ; 
but his life is said to be a tale of * heroic struggle against the agony of disease, 
of genius unappreciated until it was too late.” As yet I have read a small part 
only of the book. What I have read is a description of his passionate longing 
to experience what I should call an immersion in pantheism. The repetitions 
are incessant and tiresome, and the style is not good,—not sufficiently fluid, 
as one may say; and as yet I do not find any original underlying thought in the 
book : phrases of passionate longing for a pantheistic immersion, varied in every 
possible way; and then from this kind of longing he passes into a longing for 
a soul life,—something beyond this circle of ideas known to us,—beyond Deity 
even ; yet this I must confess I do not grasp. 


This, then, is what our author does not like. Among those to 
whom he gives almost unstinted praise a first place is taken by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Of ‘ The Scarlet Letter”’ he says : 


I look upon the book as a masterpiece. The style is exquisite ; but I need 
not dwell upon the style ; everyone must feel Hawthorne’s style,—at any rate. 
everyone of any sort of literary culture. Furthermore, Hawthorne possesses 


the rare faculty of sketching a character so that it stands harmonious, and cleat 
in outline, in the reader’s mind as an enduring entity. The Vicar of Wakefield 
shows Goldsmith to have been possessed of a similar faculty. 

This is very well said about Nathaniel Hawthorne’s style ; 
but the author is not very catholic in his tastes. On Swift’s 
** Journal to Stella’ he makes the curious remark : 

What a glutton he must have been, and what a parsimonious old driveller ! 
and of what a besotted life is it the picture,—drink and drunkenness and rotten- 
ness are the incessant themes. Swift's style is terse and extremely vigorous ; 
but the Tale of a Tub is after all hard reading, and Gulliver's Travels at once 
obscene and unnatural. 

His remarks on the so-called classics are not very illuminative. 
He does not argue the questions which most often have occurred 
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and rambling forms of such good, large tlowered Roses as Mrs. W. J 
Grant, Liberty, Frau Warl Druschki, Lady Ashtown, La France 
Caroline Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Captain Christy and 
Papa Gontier. Although, as a rule, these do not ramble quite so 
freely as Longworth Rambler and Conrad F. Meyer, they are ad- 
mirably adapted for covering arches, the fronts of garden houses, 
pillars or rustic poles. In many instances the flowers are quite 
equal to those of the dwarfer forms, particularly if disbudding 
is resorted to when the ftlower-buds are small 
HERBACEOUS BORDERS IN NORTH LONDON. 

Those who garden in country districts where the air is pure 
have few difficulties to contend with compared with those who 
attempt to beautify their gardens on the outskirts of great cities, 
and yet the latter manage, by good cultivation and proper sele¢ 
tion of plants, to obtain beautiful effects, as the illustration on the 
preceding page shows. lhe borders depicted there are in the kitchen 
garden at The Grange, Highgate, and are of the old-fashioned 
mixed type, good, bold plants being more or less carelessly arranged 
without any special regard for colour effect, the idea being rathet 
to get well-grown specimens. rhe borders are about one hundred 
feet long and eight feet wide, and are filled with such useful plants 
as Goat’s Rue, Hollvhocks, Centaureas, Sea Hollies and Chrysan 
themum maximum, all of which are quite happy in spite of the none 
too favourable surroundings F. W. H 


TURE. 


to many people: How far was Nathaniel Hawthorne expending 
his cleverness in finding out what was a fine thing to say ? 
And, How far did his things come from his natural heart and 
brain ? 

Among English writers our author finds none worthier of 
praise than John Morley. He was John Morley then, remember, 
for the letter we refer to is dated 1892. Clearness and sincerit\ 
are, in his opinion, his leading characteristics ; but he does not 
miss the richness and imaginativeness in which his writing is 
very visibly lacking. 

One of the most amusing features in Mr. Warner's letters 
is his interest in words. He writes a very good style, and one 
of great purity, especially considered as coming from an 
American. He is all against innovation. ‘‘ What good,” he 
asks, ‘‘ does it do to write scepter instead of sceptre ? Go 
on in this way and a book two hundred years old is a strange 
thing to us.” He is all for preserving the language in order 
to preserve the sweep of the past. Taking a few passages at 
random, they vividly illustrate the keenness of his scent for a 
strange word. ‘‘ I came across,” he says, “a variety of queer 
names in Philadelphia : thus, Sniffen, Bogs and Gums, Staggers, 
Death!’’ These names, be it observed, would not be con 
sidered so very strange in Great Britain. Staggers is a fairly 
common surname, so are Boggs, Gums and Death. At the time 
he wrote the expression ‘ Quite nice ’’ was common in England, 
and he seems to suggest that it was borrowed from the American. 
The word “ jolly” followed “ nice’”’; but both are a little out 
of date now—so quickly does fashion change. His protest 
against the use of the word ‘“‘ domestic ’’ as a noun is one with 
which we entirely agree. ‘‘ Servant”’ is good and “ domestic 
servant ”’ is good, but the ‘‘ domestics ’”’ is slovenly. 

Here is a passage, too, well worth quoting : 


And by the way speaking of Letters, he remarked the other night that the 


words commonly used in closing a letter,—*' faithfully,””—* truly,” sincerely,” 


have all in England a different signification :—* faithfully yours ” is extremely 
listant,—the most distant phrase one can use; iruly yours means intimacy ; 


sincerely yvours, the utmost intimacy 


The distinctions drawn are in Tennyson’s phrase “ over nice.” 
The words attached to a signature are nearly always an aflecta- 
tion. The difference between ‘“ Yours faithfully ’’ and ‘“ Yours 
truly ’’ is that the former has been debased through commercial 
use. “‘ Truly yours” seems a funny inversion. It certainly 
does not now mean intimacy, whatever it did once. Perhaps 
the best way of all would be to drop the conventional and 
utterly meaningless ending of a letter and simply sigh it, not for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Here again is a bit of shrewd criticism : 


The last odd word I have come across is skringe! It is very singular indeed, 
what curious words and phrases one may find here and there in English books 
Those vou give me from Raleigh's book on the English Novel,—** educating the 


public to distaste plays,” ** but one soul bilocated,”’—show that neologisms,—by 


which I understand new words, or new phrases we springing up all the time 
Sometimes they take root and abide in use ; sometimes, they don’t; and when 


they don’t, and we come across them, like so many corpses of words ones 


possessed of life,—well, they look very odd, not to say dreary 
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And the following little excursus on proper names is equally 
ntertaining 


I proj I Guy imba ! y n Ww i 
name borne b ran i ) iil gundian King en 
nturi " And wu kar inimal whi rept nts 
! t it f in i | but ly boar mt noured by 
ur Teuton foref I u ng a ntrac > Eoor, boat it Ear 
boa f ba \ I " rnam rv ancien nd respectabl 
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to inspect the Officers Training Corps Contingent 
and present the Country LIF Public Schools’ 
O.T.C. Trophy for Miniature Rifle-shooting. Punctually at 


12.30 Sir Edward drove on to the parade ground, being met by 
the Warden, the Rev. E. G. Selwyn, and carefully inspected the 





THE INSPECTION. 


From left to right Captain Davies, t 





COLONEL SIR EDWARD WARD ADDRESSING THE 


PUBLIC 


N Friday, July 25th, Colonel Sir Edward Ward, 
K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War, paid a visit to Radley College, Berks, 


¢ Warden of Radley, Sir Edward Ward 


SCHOOL CORPS. 
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likewise Flea (also a surnam But still I don’t wonder that a man named 
Bugg changed his name not long ago for Howard—and the wife was telling m« 
his morning that she had just seen in her Philadelphia newspaper a notice 
death of an old acquaintance of hers, a widow named Mummy. Mrs 
Mummy bore the name bravely and carried it to her grave; but the childret 


all changed their names to Worthingto: 


Che book as a whole is pleasant and entertaining, and no doubt 
will be very widely read. 


SCHOOLS O.T.C. TROPHY. 


cadets, with Captain A. W. Davies, officer commanding the 
contingent, in attendance. The march past was carried out 
with precision to the strains of military airs by the corps band, 
and it was evident that a high degree of efficiency had 
been attained not only on the miniature range, but also on 
parade 

In addressing the contingent Sir Edward modestly referred 
to the part he took in originating the Officers Training Corps 
(which was in reality his creation), and 
said that he felt convinced from tl 
first that the heritage of the public 
school tradition for things militar, 
spelt success for such an organisation, 
supported, as he knew it would be, 
by the head-masters of our publi 
schools throughout the country. 
Before coming down he had looked 
up the records of the Radley con- 
tingent, and only recently had re- 
ceived an excellent report thereon 
from the late Major F. N. Meikle- 
john, V.C. Inspeaking of that brave 
officer, he recalled the fact that he 
had sacrificed his life in order to save 
some children from being trampled 
on. Such sacrifice in the cause of 
duty was worthy of emulation, and 
he would like to impress upon his 
hearers the importance of sacrifice 





RECEIVING THE CUP. 


and duty in the cause of their King 
and country. 

In handing over the CouNtTRY 
LirE Trophy he congratulated the 
team not only on their marksmanship, 
but on being first in such a practical 
competition twice in succession, He 
specially requested the Warden to 
commemorate the occasion by giving 
the school an extra _half- holiday 
during next term, 

Sir Edward then shook hands 
with the individual members of 
the winning team, handing them 
engraved silver pencil cases (these are 
miniatures of the Lee-Enfield rifle) 
and three -22 Lee-Enfield short 
Mark I. rifles, presented by Country 
Lire. Captain Davies then pre- 
sented his officers to Sir Edward Ward, 
and the ceremony was followed by 
luncheon. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTcHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP? 
- HE conviction seems to be gaining force that all is not 
quite for the best in the present arrangements for 
the amateur championship. They have stood for a 
long while, and no golfer is very fond of change in 
the conditions of his game, or of its chief competitions, 
unless he can be verv sure that the change is to be for the better. 
I have ever, up to this present, been on the side of the conserva- 
tives in this matter of the amateur championship, deeming 
that more would be lost than could be gained by a change to 
any set of new conditions yet proposed. But I have been 
converted, not by any argument that those who are in favour 
of a change have put forward, but by a consideration to which it 
does not seem to me that anything like its due value has ever 
been given. We hear a great deal said about the “ inequality 
of the draw,” in the sense that as at present conducted it often 
brings the best men together in the early heats and leaves the 
battle to be fought out to something like the last ditch between 
players who, by strict justice, ought to have been out of the 
fighting ranks long before. All the best might be in one half 
and all the worst in the other half of the list. That is one point 
in which the draw is inequitable ; but there is another more 
considerable injustice, as I think, which the present system 
of one-round matches, such as is in vogue for our amateur 
championship, is bound to perpetrate occasionally, no matter 
how the draw is arranged. Again and again you see it happen 
that a player wins a desperately hard match in the morning 
perhaps it is a match that he was not expected to win—against 
some far more famous opponent—and what happens, as a rule, 
in the afternoon to that glorious victor of the morning? He 
fails to play anything like his proper game and js beaten, 
by many holes, with ignominy. There is no man, even among 
the case-hardened professionals—and it is ever so much more 
true of the thinner skinned amateur—who can play his best 
in the afternoon after a really “ gruelling ” match in the morning. 
I, at least, have never seen one, and I have seen, we all must 
have seen, numberless instances of a man’s failing to pro- 
duce his real game on such occasions. I can plead guilty 
to suffering under such reaction myself at least in two eminent 
matches—one in that tournament in 1885 which really started 
the amateur 
championship, 
when Mr. Macfie 
beat me ia the 
final witn the 
greatest cf ease, 
after I had just 
struggled home 
ahead of Mr. John 
Ball in the morn- 
ing; and the 
other in the semi- 
final of the 
amateur cham- 
pionship at Sand- 
wich, where Mr. 
Travis beat me 
after I had won a 
morming match 
from Mr. Maxwell 
only at the nine- 
teenth hole. <A 
ma. is worked up 
to concert pitch 
by a tight morn- 
ing match; his 
nerve, his muscle 
and his concentra- 
tion all decline to 
be screwed to the 
same tension 
again in the after- 
noon, after such 
a strain, and 
after the relaxa- 
tion from the 
strain which 
occurs during 
the luncheon 
interval. Of 
course, if you 
could so arrange 
matters that 








MR. JUSTICE SCRUTTON. 


his opponent in the afternoon should have been through a 
similarly stressful game in the morning it would put the two 
all square for a level start, but unfortunately that is beyond 
the arrangement of human wisdom. We may dismiss that as a 
possible alternative. 

The only alternative humanly possible, as it seems to me, 
is to substitute two-round matches for one. That is the way 
on which the American Amateur Championship is conducted 
preliminary scoring rounds, weeding out the ineffectives, 
followed by tournament play in two-round matches between 
the lowest scorers. It is true that a few even of the most 
effective and brilliant flowers fall with the weeds, as did Duncan 
in the preliminary contests before our Open Championship 
this year, and as even champion Taylor himself was within a 
point of falling. Very few of us like the idea of this scoring 
play introduced, even as a preliminary, into the Amateur 
Championship. It was instituted as a match-play tournament, 
and there are amateur scoring competitions without number 
for those who care to seek distinction in them ; but, still, in 
this imperfect world we often have to make choice of the lesser 
of two evils. We may possibly be driven to accept the American 
solution as containing less of evil than that under which we live 
and grumble here. It is even very nearly that solution which 
was proposed by certain agitators and petitioners when the 
Amateur Championship was held at Westward Ho! in 1912 
of which agitation and petition we seem to hear strangely little 
now. If we had two-round matches we should not then have 
this sad spectacle of the man out of whom all the real fight has 
been knocked in a severe morning match pitifully endeavouring 
to whip up his flagging abilities in the afternoon. <A night's 
rest between one match and the next would bring him up to 
the tee in his normal fighting condition for each encounter, 
and if it be objected that a severe strain in the morning half of 
a thirty-six-hole match would find him suffering a bit of reaction 
in the afternoon, it is in the first place not such a severe reaction 
in itself as if the morning match had been played to a finish ; 
and in the second place, there is no inequality about it, because 
the match in the morning has been just as stiff a strain on his 
opponent as on him. Few encounters of the kind have shown 
up the inequity, in this respect, of the one-round matches 
more than the last 
amateur cham 
pionship of 
France, won in the P 
final heat by Lord P 
Charles Hope, 
only at the 
thirty-seventh 
hole. Mr. Stearns, 
the young Ameri 
can, gained for 
himself a little 
slice of immortal 
fame,by beat- 
ing Mr. Hilton 
in a morning 
round; he went 
down before Lord 
Charles Hope in 
the afternoon, 
hardly putting up 
a fight at all! 
Mr. Peter Gan- 
non, on the follow- 
ing morning, won, 
after a very hard 
match, trom 
Mr. Schmidt, 
only to be beaten 
about in the 
afternoon accord- 
ing to Mr. Las- 
sen’s pleasure. 
Fifty other in- 
stances in point 
we are likely 
to be able to 
collate out of 
our golfing experi- 
ence or memory. 
The American 
plan of a thirty- 
six-hole match MR. JUSTICE AVORY. 
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played on each day of the tournament eliminates this particular 
piece of injustice, at all events. It is realisation of this injustice 
that has converted me, personally, to the idea that the American 
plan is the better. It is perhaps unlikely that this presentation 
of the inequity will convert another, but, at least, it seemed to 
me worth while to try. H. G. H. 


CROSS-COUNTRY GOLF. 


IN tl Sirand Maeatine for July may be found an entertaining account 
{f two heroes w for a small bet, undertook to play aer« country from Maid 
stone to Littlestone tting the ball alternately, in 2,000 strokes The distance 


covered was some thirty-five miles; they took three days over it, and holed 





yut at the first hole at Littlestone with their one thousand and eighty-sevent! 
us having the comfortable little margin of 923 strokes in hand rT} 
ne ra bet led to another, for about ten days or so ago a well-known golfer 


id i bet wit Mr. Nevile Foster and Mr. Warman that they could not play 


wl country from Forest Row to Crowborough in 350 strokes I happened 
» meet this golfer at Victoria Station just when he had returned from making 
is bet at Forest Row, and he thought he had his men in the hollow of his hand 
When I considered the eight miles or so of thick heather and woodland and the 
teepne f some of the hills I was inclined t ree with him, and vet this one 
feartul hole was done in 184 shots and not a single ball was lost 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE CHALLENGER. 


Anybody who follows the history of 1 e occasional “ Marathon” golf 
matches must have bserved that it is the plaver wl »invariably win I have 
ird of various of these contests, and seen one of them on a very small scale, 
und IT have never heard of one in which the player did not win his money Those 
ho bet against them presumably underestimate the distance that a ball can be 
driver \ long driver teeing his ball every time and having good ground t 
play ove ild ramile in eight t Needless to say, the cross-country 
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golfer does not get a teed ball or good running ground, but then, see what an 
enormous margin for error is allowed him. Possibly also those who lose their 
money place too much reliance on impossible lies in hedges and woods; they 
think of their unfortunate victim harking away for ever without moving the ball 
ind fail to remember that rule of score play which decrees that “ a ball may be 
lifted from any place on the course under penalty of two strokes.” That rule 
makes a world of difference Incidentally, in the account of the progress trom 
Maidstone to Littlestone it is stated that the only stipulation was that the 

ordinary rules of golf’ should be observed. Nevertheless, I observe that out 
of various unpleasantnesses the players appeared to have lifted and dropped 
under penalty of one stroke. Surely they should have teed under penalty of 
two strokes. I know of no “ ordinary rule of golf’? which allows me to pick 
the ball out of something I do not like and drop under penalty of one—I wish 
I did 

THE JUDICIAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


This is a Cup presented by the Lord Chief Justice which is annually com- 
peted for by His Majesty’s Judges For the last two years it has been won 
by Mr. Justice Avory, and this year he was again in the final. Golfing history 
shows that it is a very difficult thing to win a championship for the third veat 
running, and Mr. Justice Avory found it to be so, for he fell after a gallant struggi 
before Mr. Justice Serutton. The two players make a vivid contrast in stvl 
Mr. Justice Serutton plays with a club so vast and heavy that one would imagine 
that none but a Hercules could swing it even the learned judge does not swing 
it very far or very fast, but the club is so heavy that it almost makes the ball 
go of itself, and on its owner’s best davs makes it go uncommonly straight 
Mr. Justice Avory, on the other hand, wielding a more normal weapon, hits 
at the ball with a dashing freedom, and can sometimes, more especially when 
he is in full practice, over his well-loved links of Rye, hit it a very long way 
indecd The winning judge has, by his victory, added fresh lustre to a name 

lready distinguished in the annals of this year’s sport, for did not another 
member of the family row in the Leander crew that successfully defended its 
uintry’s honour against the invaders at Henley ? B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAKING A FRUIT CAGI 
fo THe Epiror of Country Lirt 
Su Seeing your correspondent Z.’s"" query about wired-in fruit garden 


if he has not already received any sufficient answer, he may care to have particu 


lars and dimensions of min Should he care for any further explanation I 
hould be happy to give it My enclosure is 6oft. by 30ft. At each corner a 
tron ak post, 6ft. above the ground and 4ft. sunk; two spurs to each post 
rhis corner arrangement is necessary, as the straining wire is fastened to these 
post On the 6oft. side there are five iron standards roft. apart: on the joft 


ide two iron standards. Standards 6ft. high, with forked ends in ground ; 


} } 


ole at top of standard also in centre Straining wire is run through these holes 
The object of wire through centre of standards is to tie the 6ft. wire netting to 
straining wire and keep the sides of enclosure tirm Iwo rows of iron standards 
with holes at top only, roft. apart, are placed up the length of enclosure. Straining 
wire runs lengthwise and also crosswise from the tops of standards rhis is 
necessarv to prevent the overhead wire netting being broken down by snow 


rhe overhead wire netting is run 6oft. length and laced together with tying 


wire It sags "’ a little between the rows of standards, but a stick here and 
there to hold it up raises it sufficiently for a gardener to work comfortably within 
the enclosure My garden is much frequented by tits, which devour the eating 
peas I therefore have the wire netting thre juarters of an inch mes The 
st of my enclosure was 1r8ovds. 6ft. netting at 38s. per soyvds., £6 17s. ; 
twenty-four standards at 1 6c., fr 16s.: staples, tving and straining wire, 
14s. 6d.; oak posts, gate posts and gate frame, 15s. 6d.; total cost, {to 
One man did the work ip ten days, with a second man for three days to help 
with the wire top and lacing of widths of netting together I omitted to say 
that from the outside wire standards, straining wire is fastened to pegs in ground 
uitside to keep the standards firmly upright rhe saving of peas and fruit 
has, I found, made the cost of enclosure quite a satisfactory investment 


FRANCES CRESSWELI 


THE PERNICIOUS GROUND IVY 
To tHe Eptror o1 Country Lirt 
Str Country people as a rule do not consider the ground ivy a pernicious creeper, 


md think it good to look upon, and it makes a beautiful carpet along a bank 


upon which is a hedge fence he ground ivy has some good medicinal properties. 
Its leaves hav 1 cooling power if bruised, and thus, when steeped in water, 
were said to make a good lotion for children’s sore eyes, once a very common 

mplaint rhe leaves are good for hot, sore feet, and the knowing gipsy tramp 
puts the leaves in his shoes for that purpose It is in some way related to the 


Devil, and is known as Devil's Runner and Devil's Candlestick, but why the 
latter does not appear An old name was Alehoof, a name which is allied to 
that of the Devil It is a favourite with children, who gather the new bright 
‘reen runners to twine round their heads, and to make garlands and harness 
when playing at horses.” To wear a slip of ground ivy was a protection 


from witch influence that is, evil und no witch dared to cross a threshold 


af the trailer had been taken into the house THomas RATCLIFF! 
s3ED WAGGONS 
fo THE EDITOR OF Country Lire 
Sir,—I have just seen, in a May number of Country Lire, a photograph of an 


id-fashioned bed-waggon. Some of your readers may be interested to know 
that one exactly like it was in constant use in my home, in Surrey, less than 
fifty years ago. It was used to keep the “ spare-room ” bed aired. Once every 
week, on baking day, the brazier was filled with glowing coals—no smokers 
taken from the brick oven after it had been heated with wood This was placed 
in the centre of the waggon, which was mad» up in the bed, between the sheet 

r bed was always ready for use when wanted, the waggon then being taken 








out and slipped under the bedstead. There was no taking cold from being put 


into a damp bed in those good old days !—E. E. Trower 


“ISLE OF WIGHT” DISEASE AND AN ISLAND APIARY 

fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—“ A. E. S.,”" who writes on “‘ Bee Disease’ in your issue ot July roth, 
may be interested to hear of a beekeeper’s experience on the island. Six vears 
ag® we lost our entire stocks. The majority, on the advice of experts, we our- 
selves destroyed to prevent the spread of this fatal disease, and those communi- 
ties which were pronounced “fit” in September died during the winter 
Neither want of food nor lack of warmth can have accounted for this; both 
these requisites were most carefully attended to. As it was obvious that our 
stocks had perished owing to the complaint, we destroyed all the contaminated 
hives, brood frames, boxes, etc., and only this year have again made a start 
by purchasing a strong stock from a non-infected region of the mainland. Thes« 
were established in new hives early in May, and it was not long before thev 
swarmed in profusion ; in fact, nothing seems to check their swarming tendencies 
Plenty of room, ventilation and shade have been supplied; neither shallow 
frames nor sections appear to attract them, and nothing, short of periodically 
pinching out the queen cells, has the desired effect With stocks showing such 
strength it seems obvious to assume that the disease has not yet made its 
ippearance But will they remain immune? Our experience does not make 
us very hopeful. Last year a very strong swarm was seen to cross the Solent 
from the mainland, and was traced down and found to have lodged in the 
tower of an unoccupied castle, where they baffled all attempts to dislodge them 
Moreover, they swarmed in July last year, and this swarm was captured and 
hived in a perfectly new hive, and brought apparently strong and healthy through 
the winter. At the end of April this year, during the spell of excellent weather 
we experienced, they became very busy but as soon as the warm days gave 
way to cold and wet, the disease immediately appeared. The hive was at once 
isolated and all recommended cures were tried, but with little effect. The 
disease increased rapidly until the fine and dry days of June It was then 
neticed that the bees picked up in a remarkable way, becoming quite strong 
on the wing, and, losing their listlessness, started to gather honey again in 
earnest Then came a second wet spell, and with it the disease—this time m 
no half measures Hundreds died daily, and the hive became so depopulated 
that it was decided to destroy it. But—and herein lies the puzzle—the original 
stock in the tower seems to flourish. Three swarms have been seen to issue 
this year, and all were hived and at present are perfectly healthy. Wet weather 
has not affected them so far, so how can the disease have been caught by last 
year’s swarm? Only one apiary, to our knowledge, has come through these 
trying years immune, and that is situated in the yard of some gasworks. Piles 
ot coke almost surround the hives. Can it be that the fumes arising from these 
have preserved the stocks there ?—W I 


4 PROBLEM IN FIRE INSURANCE 
[To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—You have had in Country Lire many interesting articles on Fire Insurance 
Will you be good enough to advise me as to the following: I live in an old stone- 
built house which I have restored. It has cost me many thousands of pounds 
to restore it; but, for the sake of argument, you could put the total expense as 
being, say, £10,000 ; but with the exception of the bedroom floors and the roofing, 
everything is stone, and very thick stone at that, so practically it is impossibl 
to burn it; I doubt if any fire could do more than £2,000 worth of damage to 
the structure. Now, presume I insure for £2,000, and a fire occurs. Would 
the insurance office make good to the extent of £2,000, or would they consider 
that the building cost, say, £10,000, and only pay me a fifth of the damage 


done ?—N. 














Aug. 2nd, 1913.] 


DESTRUCTION OF ELM TREE STUMPS. 
|To tHe Epitor or “ Country Li! 

Sir,—I should be very much obliged if vou or one of vour readers could tell 
me how I can destroy a number of very large elm tree stumps which are in my 
garden—possibly fifty altogether—the trunks of the trees being, perhaps, 
twenty inches or more in diameter. The trunks have been sawn off level with 
the ground, and the stumps are sprouting. I am told that there are two 
substances which can be poured into auger holes bored in the stumps, atl these 
will either cause dry rot to set in, when the stumps will quickly rot away, or will 
enable one to set fire to the stumps, when they will burn to the end of the roots 
If you or one of your readers could give me any information about this I should 
be very much obliged, as to dig them out is almost prohibitive in cost 
E. C. Geppes, Scriven Park, Knaresborough, Yorks. 

We sent our correspondent’s letter to Dr. Lillias Hamilton, and 
received the following reply :—‘‘We have had just such stumps as vour 
correspondent describes, and we endeavoured to remove them by drilling 
with a two-inch auger, filling the holes with saltpetre and pouring in 
petroleum. This is supposed to rot away the roots, and some German 
authorities have given as their results the disappearance of the stumps 
within a year This is not our experience; even those we set fire to 
The stumps seem to have shrivelled and have ceased to sprout, but they 
have not disappeared, although it is now nearly two years since the 
experiment was made If this method were only successful, it would in many 
cases be the simplest of all, because any labourer can doit ; and though the holes 
have to be continually filled up with saltpetre as it becomes absorbed into the 
wood, the expense in labour is not great, but the length of time it appears to 
take in this damper country is a very serious consideration. What we have 
found absolutely successful is blasting with Nobel’s powder The expense for 
such roots as your correspondent describes would not exceed 5s. each if done by 
their expert. If your correspondent understands blasting himself it would not 
be as much—an average of 3s., 1 should think There is no use working with 
the cheaper explosives; they are quite unsatisfactory, and the work must be 
done by a man who thoroughly understands the job. This method has been 
found by far the cheapest in Canada, where they also use dynamite to blast the 
holes for planting instead of digging them.—Lituias Hamittox, Warden, 
Studley Horticultural College for Women.’’—Ep 


THE NEST AT DEAD OF NIGHT 
{To tHe Epitor or *“‘ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a robin and its nest. The latter was built in 
an ivied wall and contained five chicks. When these were about half grown 
I chanced to visit them one night with a lantern, and found that, contrary 
to what I had supposed, neither of the parents roosted anywhere near the nest 
If the nest were disturbed during the night, the chicks threw up their heads 
and appeared to be shaken by a sort of spasm, which lasted about twenty seconds 
Meanwhile they made a curious snapping noise with their bills. Their eyes 
were closed, and they seemed to go through the performance quite automatically 
I never saw them behave thus during the daytime, and am inclined to believe 
that these contortions are a provision of Nature to scare rats, weasels, et 





THE ROBIN’S FIVE HUNGRY ONES. 


from the nest during the hours of darkness. I should be interested to learn 
whether any of vour readers have observed a similar habit in birds Matp D 
HAVILAND 


MANAGEMENT OF PEACOCKS 


lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Mr. P. Cornelius will find that the peahen is destructive to flowers in beds, 
especially at certain times of year. Further, he may find that the scream ot 
the males is rather disturbing in early morning, especially if he keeps many. 
I would suggest he might like the appearance of demoiselle cranes, Sarus cranes, 
or crowned cranes equally. They do not touch flowers, become quite tame, 
and are most graceful Cost, from £5 per pair upwards, and obtainable through 
dealers who advertise in Country Lirt They are hardy birds, and cat snails, 
insects, etc., and bread and hard corn. He will see them at Kew Gardens 
M. P. 
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ANOTHER LATE LAYER 


lo tHe Epiror or * Counrry Lire.” 
Six,—I have had an African grey parret for the last seventeen vears, whom I 
usually addressed as *‘ poor old chap.” Last week, to my surprise, Polly p 
duced an egg of three-quarters of an ounce weight, and pure white in col 
and after three days a second of the same size This bird was not very voun 
when she came to me Is this an unusual occurrence Lapy) F. E. Batu 


\ similar case was related in our issue of July 5th in regard to a tan 
magpie, which at the age of nineteen laid what was apparently its first 
continued until it had laid seven eggs Ep 


PIPISTRELLE BAT CARRYING YOUNG 


To THe Eptror o1 Country Lit 
Sir,—The pipistrelle bat which I sent for your inspection was given me bi 
coachman, who fortunately noticed the voung one, then still alive, cl \ 


adhering to the 
underpart of its 
mother’s body. 
The babv  bat’s 
small claws were 
firmly embedded 
in its mother’s 
fur, while she 
held it to het 
with at least one 
of her own feet 
and although the 
parent, which 
had entered the 





room at night, 
was killed by 


being dashed on 


the floor, the rHI BAT AND ITS BABY 

baby nevet 

became detached It was a queer, naked, little black object, and remind: 
me of a gargovl 1 enclose a photograph I took, as although it kn 
to naturalists that bats carry their young, few ordinary people eom wa 
of the fact, while, owing to the nocturnal habits of these creature fe 


still have seen them doing so.—Maup STEVENSON 


FOUR-HORNED PIEBALD SHEEP 
lo tue Eprror or Country Lir: 
SIR Piebald sheep similar to those illustrated in Country Lire on May 


re frequently seen among Kaffir flocks in this country, and are usually class 


under the general name of bastard sheep Phe flocks in most cases contain 
Persian, merino and woolled Persian sheep, so that one would conclude that the 
picbald sheep were the result of a Persian-merino cross The rams used in 
these flocks are almost invariably cross-bred, but the Kaffirs usually discard 


the parti-coloured ram lambs and retain the white lambs of the merino ty 
for future use, as white wool fetches a better price than parti-coloured at the local 
stores Four-horned rams are not uncommon among these mixed flocl ind 
tally 


confined to the male progeny in flocks where a four-horned ram is used, the ews 


are, I should imagine, the result of inbreeding rhis feature, however, is u 


lambs being aWnost invariably of the normal two-horned type I questioned 
Kaffir who owns a few four-horned she« p as to their origin ind he « xpl ined 
that this peculiarity occurred from time to time among the lambs, while the 


sheep themselves had been bred in the Thaba’nehu district from the time wher 


it first came into the possession of the Baralong tribe Bastard sheep, how 
ever, are met with throughout the whole of Sout! Africa thoug! he 
Persian type is more commonly seen in the northern provines md is 
districts where the veld is rank and coarse, and where heep carryin 
a lot of wool would be at a disadvantage The early inhabitants { 


Southern Africa, the Bushmen, did not, | believe, posse either sheep or catth 
so that it is safe to conclude that the Bantu and other dark-coloured trib« 
brought these animals with them from North and North-West Africa as they 
gradually trekked South Some authorities trace the merino through Spain to 
Northern Africa, so it is not improbable that sheep similar to those possessed by 
South African natives of the present day occurred in Spain at the time of tl 
sailing of the Spanish Armada. If one can judge from old drawings, the merino 
of a hundred years ago and the woolled Persian of the present day are not 
altogether dissimilar. As every stockbreeder knows, however, there is no limit 
to the different number of types that can be obtained by careful selection 
Freaks appear among my merino lambs every vear, but though I have had lamb 
with double heads and double tail id sometimes with an extra pair of leg 
I have not yet noted one which developed four horns as it grew older.—Gurru 


Epevsten, Vaalkraal, Sepani, Orange Free State 


KINGEFISHERS AND TROUT 
fo tue Epiror or Country Lirt 
Sik,—The argument that one pair of kingfishers will generally occupy a giver 
' 


stretch of water to the exclusion of othe reterred to in Mr. Horace G. Hutchi 





son's letter in Country Lire of June th—may, I think, be ed puite 
nd; and surely anglers are not growing so niggardly that they cannot afford 
the small percentage of loss among their young fish which the presence of the 
birds entails, for the sake of the added charm which the sight of an oeca ] 
kingfisher, flashing over the stream, lends to the lands« up \ char v} 
be it noted, is as much appreciated by every healthy-minded fisherman as b 
ornithologists or the more numerous public Personally, 1 would hay 
hesitation in including the heron in tl ame category, and for the like 
although the harm which he is capable of doing upon a trout stream infinitels 


greater than that done by the smaller though scarcely more beautiful bird 
But there is another side to the picture Phe heron, it is admitted, does not 
upon trout alone, even when | fishing-ground may be a trout stream, but 
inter alia, destroys a considerable number of eels, creatures at least as destruc 
to trout as he is and on a water where either minnows or sticklebacks « 
the kingfisher, were an analy of his tood made, would be found to be consumir 


probably quite fifty of cit f these fish to every one 4 trout taken, I 
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the lavender dis- 
as be 
the accompanying 


photograph, form 


stills of 
tillers, 
from 


can seen 


a very 
Many 


this 


pik turesque scene, 
people during 


time ge on excursions 
and breathe 
cool air of the 

higher 
much 
that of 


it 


to see them 


the 
and 


lower 
Alps — air 
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the littoral, since 
at 
scented 
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AN INGENIOUS HIVE. 
{To tHe Eprror.} 
Sir,—l 


you 


enclose 
photograph of a 
peculiar circumstance. A 
of 
” (of a small variety) 
settled 


herewith 
a 
small cast * humble 
bees 
on a low bush in 
here. 


old 


an allotment garden 


In the bush was an 


rhis the bees discovered, and took up their abode in it. 


small 
diameter for 


it a 


an inch in 


rhis photograph I took last week, when the novel hive was still 


to give a long time 


instantaneously it would 


BIRD'S NEST. 


n and out all the time it 
the junction of and 


canopy.—T. W. Bartow 


nest 


ASTRANTIA MAJOR. 
{To tHe Eprror.] 
Sir,—l just 


note 


have seen a 
that 
major has been 

growing on the 
of the River Tay, 
Murthly Castle. It 
grows, apparently wild, in 
Stokesay Wood in South 
Shropshire, and near Mal- 
Its 
in these locali 


in your paper 
Astrantia 
found 
banks 


near 


vern in Herefordshire 
occurrence 
ties (and, I believe,in these 
only) has been known for a 
great many years. I myself 
first saw it 


Wood 
years ago. 


in Stokesay 


more than forty 
It would be in- 
teresting to know whether 
there is any old record of 
the River Tay habitat. I 
might 


three 


mention also, that 
broods of thrushes 
were hatched in the same 
nest here last 


G. R. Jess. 


season. .— 








